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LIFE AND LETTERS — 


We deal with the action of the Wilsford Press, Limited— 
that is to say, Tae Acapemy—versus the Daily News and 
“Dr.” Horton in another column. In the pure interests 
of epigram we should like here and now to pay our 
respects to the Hon. Mr. Justice Darling, who in the 
course of the action delivered himself of a couple of mots. 
Here they are :— 

You may call a man a wolf if he is a wolf, but you 
must not call him a wolf in sheep’s clothing unless 
you can produce the clothing. 

What you and I call conscience, other people may 
call bias. 

These sayings are worth remembering. They are as good as 
La Rochefoucauld, and it is greatly to the credit of the 
English judicial bench that it should include a judge who 
can fire off such impromptus. As critics of poetry, we 
have had occasion previously to be a little severe with 
Mr. Justice Darling, but there can be no doubt that 
while his sonnets may not be quite up to our standard, 
he is a judge of a singularly acute mind and a singular 
capability of expression. 








From “Torcross,” Willesden, we receive the following 
extraordinary Nonconformist epistle :— 

Srr,—I am more than delighted to note the decision 

of the Court in your action against the Rev. Dr. 

Horton. Were it not for the glorious Protestantism 


which you have gone out of your way to insult, the’ 


great probability is that neither you nor your so-called 
journal would have a very long existence. Had you 
have lived in the sixteenth century (sic) and used 
similar language regarding the false doctrines of the 
Romish Church, methinks that Christian community 
would have made short work of even a Lord Douglas. 
For goodness sake learn to be wise, if not grateful ; 

and don’t bite the hand that feeds you. Protestant 
means liberty for even such men as you; Catholicism 
(Roman or Anglican) spells bondage for all.—Yours, 

A Srurpy Protestant, 
Proud of the glorious Reformation. 

Our “so-called journal” will survive this gentleman’s 
animadversions, though his bad grammar and desire to 
have us burnt at the stake persuade us almost “to shut 
up shop.” We have other letters to hand assuring us that 











we “have gained a moral victory.” And for these we 
tender our thanks. Moral victories are really what we 
want. At the same time we cannot overlook the fact that 
the Daily News and Dr. Horton have gained the material 
victory, and we have no hesitation in congratulating them 
upon their good fortune. THe AcapEemy does not go into a 
fight without the full knowledge that it stands to lose on 
the material side. At the same time, it would not in any 
circumstances put up a fight if its proprietors and con- 
ductors did not sincerely believe that they have the moral 
right and the public interest on their side. We went into 
this affair of Dr. Horton and the Daily News with our 
eyes wide open, and they are still wide open. Our head 
is bloody but unbowed, and other persons against whom we 
have actions pending—there are no actions pending against 
us—may depend upon it that, in spite of this present 
material reverse, we shall be on the spot to prosecute our 
interests and the interests of the public when the occasion 
comes round. With the exception of the unfriendly letter 
above quoted, the only other “doubtful” communication 
we have received is a telegram, which runs as follows :— 
“The Editor of The Academy. 
“Am glad singing to-day. 
“ PARNELL.” 

Mr. W. T. Stead, with the help of Julia, might help us 
to discover what inference Sir Edward Carson would draw. 
from this missive. 





The current issue of the Literary Post appears without. 
a single word about Tae Acapemy other than an apology 
for its reference to Lord Alfred Douglas’s “Sonnets” as. 
“Sonnet.” Truth to tell, we are not so broken-hearted 
as might have been expected in the circumstances. Our. 
regret at losing a thick head upon which to exercise the. 
cudgel is tempered by the sublime fact that Mr. Eveleigh 
Nash no longer uses the Literary Post for the purpose of 
advertising his £2 2s. portrait and a year’s subscription to 
Nash’s Magazine for twelve and sixpence, but has sub- 
stituted for that advertisement “an important announce- 
ment concerning the first two volumes of Nash’s Standard 
Library.” Almost the last words of this new announce- 
ment are: 

“ Hurrah for the Life of a Sailor!” 

We cordially agree. For the rest, the Literary Post is now 
cut down to sixteen pages, including Mr. Nash’s advertise- 
ment and an advertisement of “Lactic St. Ivel Cheese,” 
and the price still remains the same—namely, one penny. 





No. 3 of the Commentator—twenty-four pages, including 
advertisements—is a great improvement on No. 1. The 
Editor and his staff are evidently warming to their work, 
and they are disposed to hit out when hitting is demanded. 
We entirely approve of the appended strictures which our 
contemporary serves out this week to “8S. L. H.” of the 
Morning Leader. 

“SUB ROSA.” 

Mr. Spencer Leigh Hughes, M.P., affectionately 
known to his suburban friends as “Sub Rosa,” has 
recently been taking some extracts from the Com- 
mentator and serving them up to readers of the. 
Morning Leader, with a few heavily jocular.comments 
interlaced. This is how the “Sub Rosa” column gets 
written. Mr. Hughes cuts large wedges out of Con- 
servative papers and indulges in loud hee-haws between 
the excerpts. This is an excellent way of filling a 
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column, especially from the contributorial point of 
view ; but it strikes one as a little lacking wh. origin- 
ality and wit. “It is wonderful how he keeps it up!” 
exclaim the hardened readers of the “Sub Rosa” 
column admiringly. The amazing thing is that his 
editor should permit him to “keep it up.” This daily 
column of dull buffoonery must make even the lino- 
type men tired. They have had so many years of it, 
poor devils! and the hand of the jocular Hughes does 
not get lighter as he grows older and more jaded. His 
daily output of wonder has got all the phlegmatic con- 
sistency of over-done suet pudding. The true secret 
of Mr. Hughes’s lasting popularity as an old English 
humorist (he escaped from Wales in early life) is that 
he is the only article of this kind possessed by the Dis- 
senters. Mr. Hughes is the low comedian of Noncon- 
formity. He resembles Mr. Will Evans in being vulgar, 
but he has not Mr. Evans’s wit—or his banjo. 
In Parliament Mr. Hughes has made a bad start by 
being heavily complimented by the Home Secretary. 
It may be, however, that he will live this down, and 
at any rate achieve some measure of success in the 
smoking-room after dinner, by his characteristic busi- 
ness with a horse-collar, which is wont to set the 
National Liberal in a roar. 


Mr. Spencer Leigh Hughes deserves this and more to it. 
Usually his “Sub Rosa” column has been devoted to 
attacks upon small provincial journals—the “Kentish Hop- 
picker,” the “Surrey Gooseberry,” the “ Skibbereen Eagle,” 
and such-like sheets, which can hit back only in the pro- 
vinces. The Commentator happens to be published in 
London, and Mr. Hughes has no doubt fallen upon it 
because it was young. But youth is sometimes vigorous, 
and in the Commentator “8. L. H.” has for once in a way 
met his match. The National Liberal Club will weep 
bitter tears over the event; and as for “8. L. H.,” if he is 


a wise man he will be careful for the future not to poke 
his umbrella into the cages. 





The death of Sir George Newnes took place on Thurs- 
day morning. Many journalistic condolences have re- 
sulted. For Sir George’s family the bereavement is 
obviously to be regretted. No man can die without caus- 
ing sorrow to his friends. We believe that in his way 
Sir George Newnes was a good and just man; that he 
never meant ill to anybody; and that on many occasions 
he went out of his way to perform what he considered to 
be righteous and benevolent actions. It is our duty to 
point out, however, that his position as a public figure was 
the outcome of his association with a paper called Tit-Bits, 
of which paper he was the founder and the principal pro- 
prietor. According to the Westminster Gazette, of which 
sheet Sir George was also the founder, 7it-Bits owed its 
inception to a trifle of after-tea talk in the Newnes family. 
Lady Newnes, it seems, was reading to her husband a 
paragraph from one of the newspapers. At the conclu- 
sion of the reading, Sir George remarked: “That is what 
I call a tit-bit.” Subsequently he conceived the idea of 
publishing a paper which should consist wholly of such 
tit-bits, and which should have 7'7t-Bits for its title. The 
paper was published in Manchester, and it sold 5,000 
«copies in a few hours. There can be no doubt that in 
the beginning, and for that matter right down to the pre- 
‘sent time, 7'2t-Bits was designed by Sir George Newnes to 
be an absolutely harmless, if unintellectual, “family ” 





newspaper or weekly magazine. From time to time we 
have seen many issues of the journal, and we do not 
remember ever to have found in it matter which could be 
considered noxious or improper in the strict sense. For 
all that, nobody in his senses can doubt that 7it-Bits was, 
and is, a journal which has exercised some of the worst 
possible influences upon the English mind. It was a 
paper which began in foolishness and triviality and which 
has kept on its way to the steady detriment of the intel- 
lect of the commonality. It was the first paper in Eng- 
land to devise on a large and sensational scale some of 
the most evil practices that have ever crept into journal- 
ism. We owe to 7%t-Bits the institution of the journalistic 
prize competition, which has been a nuisance and a 
danger ever since it was introduced. We owe to 7 %t-Bits 
the method of selling a paper, not on the strength of its 
literary or journalistic merits, but on the strength of these 
prize competitions, and on the strength of insurance 
policies, treasure hiding, and kindred dodges for making, 
rather than deserving, circulation. We owe directly to 
Tit-Bits the rise in the world of journalism of Mr. C. 
Arthur Pearson, who commenced his career by winning 
as a prize a berth on the paper, and if it had not been for 
Tit-Bits the English peoples, whether at home or “ over- 
seas,” would never have heard of Alfred Harmsworth, 
otherwise known as Lord Northcliffe. 





We say deliberately that the England of our day, 
whether considered from the standpoint of politics, litera- 
ture, or morals, is largely what it is through the malign 
influence of the journals which have arisen out of and 
grown up side be side with this brainless sheet T7t-Bits. 
Sir George Newnes had no desire to vitiate the public taste 
or debauch the public mind. His whole ambition was for 
pence, and he raked round for pence in a manner which, 
while it cannot be applauded, cannot, on the other hand, 
be readily condemned. He started a brainless sheet, and 
the brainless public took to it. . His success, like the 
success of many another successful person, was a surprise 
to himself; and there can be no doubt that, considering 
how huge that success was, he kept a fairly level head, 
and endeavoured to pay back to the public with one hand 
money which he knew he was obtaining out of the brain- 
lessness of the public, and to the detriment of the public, 
with the other hand. He must have discovered, although 
he may not have known it at first, that 7'it-Bits was work- 
ing all sorts of damage to the common mind. He must 
have known that the prize competitions which brought grist 
to his mill were little more than gambling transactions. He 
must have known that the major part of the thousands 
of pounds which went into his coffers were being given to 
him by ignorant people who could ill afford to sacrifice 
the pence and the labour involved in those competitions, 
and who had only the remotest chance of winning the 
seemingly mammoth prizes which he offered. He must 
have known that the tone and meaning of his paper, while 
strictly moral and proper, were entirely subversive of 
literary taste and intellectual progress, and he must have 
known that his imitators were a good deal less scrupulous 
than himself, and that out of his after-tea conversation with 
his wife had arisen one of the most serious evils with 
which the English-speaking peoples have lately been 
afflicted. Yet he went on to his dying day with his publi- 
cations and with his general lowering of the standard of 
taste and the standard of education and the standard of 
criticism and journalism amongst us. It is to his credit 
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that he founded at great initial expense to himself, and, it 
may be, at great loss, the Westminster Gazette. We do not 
agree with the Westminster Gazette in politics; but we con- 
fess freely that, on the whole, it is a journal which makes 
for the uplifting of such intellects as can tolerate it. In 


the main, it is an honest paper, and it professes some | 


regard for the finer parts of life. Sir George Newnes 


founded this paper, and manfully stood the losses which. 


attached to it; but he founded it out of money obtained 
by what we can only characterise as abominable 
journalistic tricks played upon the unthinking and more 
foolish sections of the community. Men’s evil deeds live 
after them; the good is oft interred with their bones. 
Apart from the establishment of the Westminster Gazette, 
Sir George Newnes, considered as a journalist, never did 
any good in his life, but rather the most serious and 
insidious harm. In making these remarks, which we make 
with a grave sense of the weight of them, we are not taking 
advantage of a dead man. Sir George Newnes was a 
baronet, and he is succeeded in the baronetcy, and, we 
believe, in the business, by his son, who is now Sir Frank 
Newnes. We desire to say to this young gentleman that 
he may take upon himself the whole of the aspersions 
which we now place upon the memory of his dead father. 
Sir Frank Newnes succeeds to a title and to a business, 
and the business is based and has all its roots in and owes 
all its success to the foolishness of a section of the public 
which is foolish and defenceless. If Sir Frank Newnes 
were to discontinue the publication of 7it-Bits to-morrow 
he would not be hurting himself in the matter of dinners 
or means of livelihood, and if he discontinued TVit-Bits 
with suitable announcements as to the reasons of its dis- 
continuation he would be striking a distinct blow in favour 
of the betterment of English journalism and English taste 
and the public morality. 





In the current issue of 7it-Bits we find a three-quarter- 
page announcement of: 


Prizes for the Best Dittos. 


Beneath this beautiful and degrading caption there is a 
picture of an English family engaged idiotically in the 
excogitation of “ dittos,” and beneath the picture we read: 


Huge Prizes Every Week. Home Work that pays. 
£29,776 in Prizes already distributed to Readers. 


We are informed that “Dittos” must be written “on 
coupons taken from this page,” and each coupon must be 
accompanied by a postal order for sixpence. There are to 
be “Ten Big Cash Prizes and a Number of Consolation 
Prizes.” And on another page we are told that “ £472 
17s, 6d. has been divided amongst readers this week,” that 
“£44 15s. 9d. has been paid for 6d. to ten persons,” and 
that “a hundred consolation prizes of 5s. each have also 
been paid.” We do not doubt it. But what does it mean? It 
means that at the least computation 20,000 persons have 
engaged themselves in the idiotic business of selecting 
“any two consecutive words from any page in Tit-Bits 
and taking the initials of the two words selected have used 
them as the initials of two other words which in their mean- 
ing have had some bearing on the meaning of the selected 
words.” It means also that these 20,000 persons, having 
made their selection, have placed themselves entirely in 


the hands of the editor of TitBits, “ whose 
decision will be final.” Now if the _ editor 
of Tit-Bits is able to select from 20,000 entrants 


in such a competition ten persons who deserve £44 15s. 9d., 














and to leave out of the reckoning 19,090 persons 
who do not deserve £44 15s. 9d. he is obviously the 
cleverest man in the wide universe. Yet he manages to 
be the cleverest man in the wide universe. We say that 
these prizes cannot in the nature of things be allotted 
in accordance with the implied terms. Tit-Bits publishes 
the prize-winning “dittos” of the ten successful competi- 
tors. If the proprietors will send us the remaining 19,000 
“dittos” we will undertake to select from the basket ten 
“ dittos” which are just as worthy of £44 15s. 9d. apiece 
as the ten the editor of Tit-Bits in his wonderful wisdom 
and judgment has selected. 





It may be argued that the whole of the sixpences sub- 
scribed by these 20,000 persons are divided amongst the 
prize-winners, and that ccnsequently 7%t-Bits makes no 
direct profit on the deal. But we-have to remember that 
no person can compete who does not compete on a “ditto” 
coupon, which is printed in T7t-Bits, and which costs the 
competiter a penny. It is here that circulation comes in; 
it is here that Tit-Bits make its profit on circulation ; and it 
is here that T7it-Bits is able to show to advertisers a broad 
basis for its charges in the matter of advertisements. We 
say that it is a scandalous method of obtaining money. We 
say that no baronet of the United Kingdom should be 
engaged in such methods of obtaining money, and we say 
that it is a method of obtaining money which, while it pro- 
fesses to depend upon the competitors’ skill and cleverness, 
works out in practice to be little better than a lottery, and 
is consequently next door to illegal. If Sir Frank Newnes 
has a different view he knows what to do. 





We have pleasure in giving prominence to the following 
appeal :— 
To the Editor of Tae AcapEemy. 


Srr,—By the death of John M. Swan, England has lost 
an artist whose work, ranging from drawing to Sgulpture, 
places him among the greatest students of animal form 
and at the head of th ce British artists in that kind. 
There remains in the possession'of the family a number 
of his works, chiefly of those studies of animals from life 
which convey the very essence of his knowledge and gift. 

Before these treasures are scattered it seems to us that 
the opportunity should be seized of securing some part 
of them for the enjoyment of the public and the instruc- 
tion of students. We therefore invite subscriptions towards 
a sum sufficient to purchase from the executors and present 
to the nation, through the National Art Collections Fund, 
a series of fine examples. Our desire is to see this great 
artist adequately represented both in the Department of 
Prints and Drawings at the British Museum and in the 
Tate Gallery, and, should the response to this appeal 
warrant it, in other galleries of the United Kingdom and 
of the Empire. In this way we should at once add to the 
country’s store of beauty and raise the best monument to 
an illustrious man. 

Subscriptions of any amount, large or small, will be 
gratefully received by J. C. J. Drucker, Esq., 24, Grosvenor 
Street, London, W., or may be paid into the John M. Swan 
Memorial Fund at the Western Branch of the Bank of 
England, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 

Lawrence AtMA TADEMA. 
BaLcaRREs. 

Sipney CoLvrin. 
GEORGE FRAMPTON. 
Fropora GLEICHEN. 
Bovrcnter Hawksley. 
Cuarites Horroyp. 

E. V. Lucas. 

D. S. MacCort. 

Cuas. Hercutes Reap. 
Barron Riviere. 

Joun 8S. SarGent. 

A. G. TempPte. 
Epwarp P. Tennant. 





Mr. J. C. J. Drucker has undertaken to subscribe an 
amount equal to 10 per cent. upon the total sum promised, 
with a maximum contribution on his part of five hundred 
pounds (£500). 

24, Grosvenor Street, W. 

June, 1910. 

The following subscriptions have already been received 

or promised :— 


£ os. a. 
The Rhodes Trustees ea er “00 ae ae 
Walter Morrison... a ou. aon OG 
Rt. Honble. the Earl of Ply pail pai ~~: a 
Amy, Lady Tate... eke ‘ion a 
Sir Julius Wernher, Dost... am a aoe oe 
A. C. Tonides ss ae ae ne -~ es 
James Murray os i es wn eS 
Lord Balcarres, M. Pp. See oe aoe ce ee 
Edmund Davis se as wae sas « See 
Mrs. Edmund Davis aon ie eas 2. (URE 
H. §. Theobald, K.C. _... fal = ooo Lee 
C. A. Ionides . wo 2 
Alderman Sir Walter Vaughan Morgan, Bart... 10 10 0 
Miss Zoe Ionides ... j ais ona a ae 
John §S. Sargent, R.A., R.S W., D. C.L. ws, ae ee 
Sir L. Alma Tadema, O. M., R. ‘% 5 5 0 
Sir Walter Armstrong 5 5 0 
Sir George Frampton, R.A. 5 5 0 
Sir Charles Holroyd a 5 5 0 
Honble. Walter J. James ... ‘ 5 5 0 
Sir Charles Lawes-Wittewronge, Bart. 5 5 0 
E. V. Lucas ... 5 5 0 
W. B. Peat sacs 5 5 0 
Sir Edward Vumand, ‘Bart. 6 6 0 
Rt. Hon. Earl of Carlisle ... 5 0 0 
Rt. Hon. Lord Ribblesdale 5 0 0 
Briton Riviere, R.A. nek 3 3 0 
M. H. Spielmann, F.S.A. ... 3 3 0 
Humphry Ward aie iad on ote 3 3 0 
David Erskine, Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
National Gallesies of Scotland - 6 0:9 
James L. Caw, Director, National Galleries of 
Scotland . 22 0 
Sidngy Colvin, M. AL bea , ws 220 
Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, ‘BSA. 22 0 
Arthur Lucas 22 0 
W. G. Rawlinson ... sa 
Chas. Hercules Read, P. S. A. ; 220 
A. G. Temple, F.S.A., Director, Guildhall Art 
Gallery ... 22 0 
Whitworth. Wallis, F.S8.A., ‘Dieser, Birming- 
ham Museum and Art Gallery 22 0 
Countess Feodora Gleichen ak -@ 
D. S. MacColl 4 +6 
Frank Rinder i''1..9 
Robert Ross ... i 
G. Harry Wallis, F. 8. = Director, Nottingham 
Museum and Art Gallery A-i 9 


Butler Wood, Director, Bradford Art Gallery 
and Museum ... i owe ee ae 
The following subscriptions ‘have been received or 


promised for the purpose of adding to the collections at 
the Galleries named :— 


£ os. d. 
ABERDEEN.—James Murray, Chairman, Aber- 
deen Art Gallery Committee ... . 300 0 0 
Birmincuam.—Rt. Honble. William Kenrick, 
P.C., Chairman of the aries Art 


Gallery Committee ... 100 0 0 
George Tangye, J.P., for the Birmingham 
Art Gallery ... 20 0 0 


Braprorp.—Bradford Art Gallery Committees... 100 0 0 
EpinsurGH.—Board of Trustees, National Gal- 


leries of Scotland ... 100 0 0 
D. Y. Cameron, for the ° National Galleries 
of Scotland ... = 5 5 0 
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ee .£.% 4, 
Lerps.—Henry Barran, J.P., for the Leeds. 
Gallery 3 100 0 0 


Lonpon. —~oiegemation: of London, for the ‘Guild- 
hall Art Gallery... 250 0 0 
T. L. Devitt, for the Guildhall Art Gallery 1010 0 
Wolf Harris, for the Guildhall Art Gallery 22 0 

J. P. Heseltine, for the National Gallery or 


the British Museum . ae? 
MaANcHESTER.—Maanchester Art Gallery Com- 
mittee ... 250 0 0 


MELBOURNE.—Per Frank W. Gideon, Art Ad- 
viser to the Felton Bequest Committee 
of Melbourne, for the National Gallery, 


Melbourne... . 150 0 0 
Norrinecuam.—Samuel Hope Morley, J. P., D. “a 
for the Nottingham Art Gallery .. -. 6210 0 


Wotverxampton.—J. F. Beckett, J.P., “Chair- 
man, Wolverhampton Art Committee ... 50 0 0 








AN OLD FRENCH POET 


When in your sober mood my body have ye laid 


In sight and sound of things I loved, woodland and 
stream, 


And the green turf has hidden the poor bones ye deem 


No more a close companion with those rhymes we made; 


Then if some bird should pipe, or breeze along the glade 


_ Go stirring,—think them for the while my voice, and let 
them seem 


A fading memory from the misty shores of dream, 
Or wheresoever, following Death, my soul has strayed. 


8. 8. 








COCOA AND THE REFORMATION 


In law, as in life, the plain issue apparently must always 
be avoided. A man goes to law about a dog. His solici- 
tors will never by any chance fail one day to observe that 
the dog is a cat. When the man objects the solicitors 
say: “ You really must allow us to know; legally speaking, 
a dog and a cat are precisely the same thing, and it will 
be to your interest to say cat.” Junior counsel, on the 
other hand, is always of opinion that a dog is neither a 
dog nor a cat, but a goat, and that really “this action is 
about a goat. Actions about dogs or cats, with all due 
respect to client and solicitor, do not go down well with 
juries.” Goat is the animal for the junior counsel’s 
money. And when you get into court you find the other 
side’s brilliant K.C., M.P., to whom somebody has care- 
fully handed over a small fortune, talking eloquently to 
the jury about “an ape”; for the other side’s counsel will 
have neither dog, cat, nor goat, but ape, ape, ape, and 
very big ape. If you are lucky you get a judge who will 
murmur something about dog more or less under his 
breath, but whose main conversation with the jury will be 
about elephant; and ultimately your twelve-guinea jury 
will tell you that while they are of opinion that the giraffe 
is yours, you ought not to have it. Of course, this 
horrible condition of affairs is largely due, one supposes, 
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to the fallibility of human nature, and one imagines that 
the Daily News and “ Dr.” Horton would suggest that it 
was in some way due to the infallibility of the Pope. In any 
case, the fact remains. No man can go to law and get 
his issue put. Many, many months ago Dr. Horton and 
the Daily News took it upon themselves to make certain 
libellous aspersions about Tue Acapremy, the whole 
strength and sting of those assertions lying in the sugges- 
tion that this paper was in the pay of Rome, and that its 


“verdict on current literature” was consequently biassed ' 


and on the side of Rome. We held, and we still hold, that 
“ Dr.” Horton and his friends in the cocoa trade defamed us 
when they ventured on such a suggestion, and we took 
an action against them for the purpose of clearing the 
good name of this paper from such aspersions. The 
issue was simple enough in itself, and Mr. Justice Darling, 
who tried the case, undoubtedly did everything that 
might lie in the power of a judge to keep the issue before 
the jury. But his lordship did not succeed. The case 
was tried simply and solely on the question: “Is Lord 
Alfred Douglas a Roman Catholic, and has Taz AcaDEMY 
at any time used words which might lead the ignorant to 
imagine that it had a leaning or bias towards Roman 
Catholicism?” Lord Alfred Douglas swore that he is a 
member of the Church of England. The only evidence 
“Dr.” Horton could produce wnich would in the least 
justify his own suggestion was that some unnamed person 
employed on the Christian World had told him that Lord 
Alfred Douglas was a Roman Catholic, and that he had 
found the name of Lord Archibald Douglas in a book of 
reference called “'The Catholic Who’s Who.” With this 
evidence there was also evidence to show that a writer in 
Tue Acapemy had “cursed the Reformation,” and that he 
had said bitter things about Dr. Aked, the five-thousand- 
a-year pastor of the pious Mr. Rockefeller, and that Tue 
Acapemy had said severe things about “ Dr.” Clifford and 
the Stiggins type of Nonconformist minister. This 
latter evidence was not rebutted. It was the truth, and 
we are not sorry for it. We were tried and found guilty 
of possessing an uncle whose name figures in the Roman 
Catholic “ Who’s Who,” and of having been uncivil to the 
Reformation and to “ Dr.” Clifford and Dr. Aked. These 
are obviously fearful crimes, and the jury visited us 
accordingly. The fact that our action was an action taken 
to destroy the calumny that Tae Acapemy or any member 
of its staff is, or ever has been, in the pay or under the 
influence of Rome was not taken into account at all. The 
jury expressed no opinion on the subject, and we were 
never asked, even by our own counsel, to deny it; so that 
legally the point remains exactly where it was. “ Dr.” 
Horton and the Daily News have said by ungetoverable 
implication that Taz Acapemy is suborned or under the 
influence of Rome, and we, who happen to know, have said 
that Tue Acapemy is not suborned or under the influence 
of Rome. Legally speaking, however, nothing has been 
proved by the accusers, and the accused have not been 
asked to deny the accusation on oath. Such is the admin- 
istration of the law. And we suppose that it must always 
be so. Meanwhile, it is interesting to look at some of 
the minor circumstances connected with this case. First 
of all, it is to be noted that the Daily News employed a 
firm of solicitors rejoicing in the name of Lloyd George, 
Roberts, and Company. Secondly, that “Dr.” Horton 
employed for his leading counsel that famous “ broth of a 
bhoy,” Sir Edward Carson, K.C., M.P.—a Conservative, 
mind you, and a former officer of the Crown under a Con- 
servative Government. Now why was Sir Edward Carson 
put up to fight this business for Nonconformity and Mr. 
Horton, M.A. of Oxford and D.D. of Yale University? 
Why did the bleating Radical lamb rush for forensic 
assistance to the leering, long-toothed, seriously brogued 
Conservative wolf? The answer is an answer which 
should make Nonconformity blush to the end of its 
toes. Sir Edward Carson was the counsel who, in the 
quite legitimate exercise of his profession, appeared 
against the late Mr. Oscar Wilde in a certain famous trial. 
Sir Edward has the reputation of having administered “a 








fearful twisting” to Mr. Oscar Wilde: an easy thing to do, 
by the way, when you have a culpable person to handle 
at your own bitter will. Taken by itself, the putting up 
of Sir Edward to cross-examine Lord Alfred Douglas 
amounts virtually to nothing. If Sir Edward had been 
sprung upon us at the last moment there would have 
been even less that could have been considered suspicious 
in the business. But “ Dr.” Horton’s pleadings were settled 
by Sir Edward Carson, instead of by junior counsel, as 
is the custom, and almost from the time the action began 
Lord Alfred Douglas has known that in the witness-box 
he would have to face counsel who is known to be a fierce 
and bitter opponent, and who, for anything Lord Alfred 
knew to the contrary, was prepared to indulge in the same 
foul tactics as were adopted by Mr. Marshall Hall, K.C., 
when the present writer was tried for criminal libel at 
the Old Bailey. What is more to the point, however, as 
showing the depths to which Nonconformity will descend 
when it wishes to wriggle out of a bad position, is 
the circumstance that “Dr.” Horton’s advisers actually 
subpenaed as a witness for their side Mr. Robert Har- 
borough Sherard, who lately published a life of Oscar 
Wilde, and who was evidently supposed to possess infor- 
mation concerning Mr. Wilde or Lord Alfred Douglas 
which would bring about the discomfiture of Lord Alfred 
in the witness-box. Mr. Sherard was subpenaed man 
weeks ago, and the fact was made known to Lord Alfred 
Douglas. What did it mean? How in the name of gcood- 
ness could Mr. Robert Harborough Sherard be a relevant 
witness on the side of the Daily News and “ Dr.” Horton? 
The idea, of course, was to intimidate Lord Alfred into 
dropping the action. “Dr.” Horton’s advisers subpenaed. 
Mr. Sherard and carefully refrained from producing him 
in court. And Sir Edward Carson refrained carefully 
from mentioning the Wilde case in court, and he refrained 
because he dare not mention it. He had seen what 
happened to Mr. Marshall Hall when that brilliant gentle- 
man tackled Lord Alfred Douglas, and, being a bould 
Belfast man, he showed the white feather, though twice 
in the course of his cross-examination he endeavoured to 
intimate to Lord Alfred that he “could an he would.” 
We take it that from a legal point of view this is fair 
fighting; from our point of view it is mere childishness, 
and if “Dr.” Horton, or Mr. Cadbury, or Sir Edward 
Carson, or any of the Nonconformist old men of the sea 
who babbled so busily at the back of the court on Wednes- 
day, would like to meet us in a court of law over the 
Wilde affair, they are welcome to take the easy steps; 
and Lord Alfred Douglas will welcome an opportunity for 
doing for Sir Edward Carson what he did for Mr. Marshall 
Hall. 

Another minor matter, but an important one as indicat- 
ing the methods of the Daily News, Was the production in 
the witness-box of a fat reporter, who swore that imme 
diately after the libel had been published we asked the 
Daily News to make a statement on our behalf, and that 
we did not ask for an apology. It is trué that this gentle- 
man would not go the length of swearing that we never 
mentioned an apology. He swore that he had “no recol- 
lection” of the word apology being used, and he produced 
a shorthand note which he himself cotld read only with 
difficulty, beginning “ We are asked to state.” The Daily 
News young gentleman omitted to mention that om 
March 17, 1909—+the day after the appearance of the so- 
called statement—we addressed the following letter to the 
Daily News :— Pent 

March 17, 1909. 
The Daily News, Ltd. 

Srrs,—With regard to the paragi‘aph in your issue 
of this day’s date, headed “Tue Acapemy: A Reply to 
Dr. Horton,” we have made no reply to Dr. Horton, 
and we do not “reply” to persons who promulgate 
falsehoods about us. You have not apologised in suit- 
able terms, and you have not admitted that your 
statements respecting this paper were false and with- 
out foundation. 


Kindly forward the name and address of & 
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solicitor who will accept service of a writ for libel 
on your behalf. 5s 


And in our issue of March 20 we put into print an 
account of what had happened : — 


On Tuesday evening we saw the Daily News, 
and pointed out that the whole of Dr. Horton’s 
allegations were untrue and without foundation. We 
also pointed out that such statements were calcu- 
lated seriously to injure the reputation of the paper 
and seriously to damage it in its business concerns, 
and we expected that the Daily News would take imme- 
diate steps to make some show of amends for what 
had occurred, and would hasten to assure its readers 
that it had committed itself to what was untrue, and 
that it was sorry for what it had done. 


If we had not asked for an apology, and had asked merely 
for a statement, it was the business of the Daily News to 
have replied to our letter of March 17, 1909, and to have 
rebutted at the time what we said in print on March 20, 
1909. But the Daily News preferred to wait till June 8, 
1910, and then produces a witness to swear that we asked 
for a statement and not for an apology. Of course, as the 
Daily News made a statement and expressed regret, the 
point may be considered a small one; but the truth is 
always important, and one does not expect Nonconformity 
to bolster up its cases or endeavour to get itself let down 
lightly in the matter of damages by bringing witnesses to 
make oaths on “the best of their recollection.” Our recol- 
lection is quite clear. “Apology” is pretty well the first 
word we said when we got into the office, and we kept on 
saying it all the time we were there. The Daily News 
fails in candour. On Thursday last our contemporary 
came out with a fine placard, which indicated in large 
type that the Daily News “wins.” We quite expected 
that there would be something in the paper which could 
be considered refreshing and encouraging to Noncon- 
formity in consequence; but the Daily News apparently 
is neither refreshed nor encouraged by its “victory.” Fur- 
-thermore, the Daily News is most sincerely concerned to 
put its finger into the old, old pie of confused issue. The 
Daily News heads its article, “ The Reformation in Court” ; 
and here is what it has to say on the subject :— 


It must be many years since one of his Majesty’s 
judges listened to a discussion of the sort that passed 
yesterday between Lord Alfred Douglas and Sir 
Edward Carson in the action brought by the pro- 
prietors of Tue Acapemy against Dr. Horton and the 
Daily News, which had printed a letter of Dr. Horton’s 
to which the plaintiffs objected. Theology was in the 
air. Lord Alfred at one point claimed his own 
counsel’s, Lord Robert Cecil’s, support for the view 
that the Church of England is “not a Protestant 
Church.” Lord Robert, we see, cried out, “No, no!” 
at the association of himself with an opinion with 
which he is certainly often credited. Perhaps Sir 
Edward Carson will say, “No, no!” if we suggest that, 
from the history of his career, he may be supposed 
as strong a Protestant as Lord Alfred Douglas is an 
anti-Protestant. Be that as it may, Sir Edward’s 
drawing out of Lord Alfred’s views upon the nature 
of the Church of England was ostentatiously lacking 
in sympathy; and he got as godéd as he gave from an 
antagonist who “did not see anything offensive” in 
the words: “T curse it (the Protestant Reformation) 
and hate it, and detest it, with all its works and all 
its abominable operations, internal and external. I 
loathe it and abhor it as the most hideous blasphemy, 
the greatest woe, the most monstrous horror that has 


fallen upon the hapless race of mortals since the . 


foundation of the world.” 

This tolerably outspoken opinion of Mr. Arthur 
Machen’s, appearing in THe AcapEmy, was, it would 
seem, one of the indications which led Dr. Horton 
to suppose that that journal had “ passed into Roman 





hands.” That is a misapprehension which the publish- | service when he quoted at the end of his summing up “®@ 


ing of the reports of this remarkable action will no 
doubt dispel. They will also throw an interesting 
light upon the views and attitude of mind of a section 
of High Churchmen. A man must surely feel deeply 
to refer in the witness-box (as Mr. Machen did yester- 
day) to “ Calvin, Zwingli, and other offensive persons.” 
A man’s mind must be under the dominion of a really 
overwhelming sentiment who considers—as Lord 
Alfred Douglas does—Dr. Clifford not only “a most 
objectionable person,” but “a hypocrite” as well. 
Parhaps there are drawbacks—we cannot help think- 
ing so—to a temper of conviction which seems 
naturally to run to language of the kind; but, at any 
rate, candour is there. One wonders why so much 
plain-speaking should be accompanied by so much sen- 
sitiveness to the criticisms of the contrary school. The 
verdict of the jury showed that they shared this view. 
After all, if one may be allowed to say that one of 
the most distinguished citizens of London, a man who 
has given a long life to all unselfish and public-spirited 
causes, is a “hypocrite,” one ought not to exhibit too 
much tenderness under an imputation—immediately 
withdrawn—of being a Roman Catholic. 


The whole of this article amounts really to a snub for 
“Dr.” Horton, coupled with a liberal buttering up of that 
great and good man “ Dr.” Clifford. It is the concluding 
sentences which indicate the dispositions of the Daily News 
on the matter of an issue. 


After all, if one may be allowed to say that one of 
the most distinguished citizens of London, a man who 
has given a long life to all unselfish and public-spirited 
causes, is a “hypocrite,” one ought not to exhibit 
too much tenderness under an imputation—imme- 
diately withdrawn—of being a Roman Catholic. 


That is the Daily News. We have never shown the smallest 
tenderness under an imputation that we were Roman 
Catholics—though we are not Roman Catholics. The 
imputation under which we have shown tenderness is the 
imputation that THe Acapgemy has been “nobbled” by 
Rome, that there is somebody on its staff who, in “ Dr.” 
Horton’s words, keeps out paragraphs which are unfavour- 
able to Rome and puts in paragraphs which are favour- 
able to Rome, and that Tue Acapemy’s view “on current 
literature is biassed by Rome,” and that the public ought 
to know that Tae Acapemy is in Roman hands and ranks 
journalistically with the Tablet, the Month, and the 
Universe. As Mr. Justice Darling pertinently pointed out, 
you may call a man a wolf if he is a wolf, but you must 
not call him a wolf in sheep’s clothing unless you can 
produce the clothing. The Daily News knows this quite 
well, and consequently its feelings over its victory are 
mingled and subdued. ; 

We do not wish to quarrel with the Law qua the Law 
over anything that has happened in regard to this affair. 
When we appeal to the Law we do so in the full knowledge 
that we run certain risks and that we are not necessarily 
sure to obtain even rule-of-thumb justice. In so far as 
the Law is concerned, we cheerfully admit that we have 
had the fairest possible trial. Mr. Justice Darling 
directed the trial in the fairest way for both 
sides ; he showed neither fear nor favour, he was careful 
in view of the seriousness of the subject involved not to 
be wittier than he could help, and he gave the jury a 
most clear, reasonable, candid, just, and fair statement 
of the case upon which they had to decide. If the jury 
had been possessed of his lordship’s clarity of mind the 
verdict would not have been what it was. We do not say 
this out of any disrespect to the jury; but there can be 
no doubt in the world that our twelve good men and true 
were just as befogged and bemused as Sir Edward Carson 
wished them to be. And if we may venture on a word of 
criticism of Mr. Justice Darling, which we do with great 
respect and in full recognition of his fairness and the able 
and wise manner in which he dealt with a difficult case, 
we should say that his lordship did not do the jury & 
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few lines written two hundred years ago.” Mr. Justice 
Darling is a very well read judge. Whenever you bring 
a case before him he can usually find a bit of excellent 
poetry wherewith to adorn his remarks and to convey to 
the public a moral lesson. The lines his lordship selected 
for quotation on Wednesday run as follows :— 


A godly thorough Reformation 
Which always must be carried on, 
And still be doing, never done ; 
As if Religion were intended 

For nothing else but to be mended. 


His lordship used these lines to point the comment that 
“it seems sad that after four centuries there should be 
this controversy about the Reformation.” Now, we are 
glad to think that Mr. Justice Darling believes with 
another old poet that 


A verse will find him whom a sermon flies; 


and when we heard his lordship make this comment and 
quote these lines we did as much trembling for our case 
as we were ever likely to do. The effect of the comment 
and the quotation was that, in spite of what Mr. Justice 
Darling had said on the legal aspects of libel, fair com- 
ment, damages, and so forth, the jury went to their 
deliberations with the impression that they were really 
trying a religious dispute or controversy about the Refor- 
mation. And, being plain men, they knew what contro- 
versies of this nature are, and they came to the conclu- 
sion that the parties were fighting about religion and 
about the Reformation, and not about a matter which 
involved the honour and the literary and commercial 
credit of the plaintiffs. We were not in the least 
astonished that they should disagree as they did to begin 
with, and we were not in the least astonished that, having 
been blarneyed by an Irish counsel, they should take it 


upon themselves to give a -purely Irish verdict—namely, 
and to wit, 


We find for the defendants—that is to say, for Dr. 
Horton and the Daily News—but we are of opinion 
that Dr. Horton ought to have taken more care to ascer- 
tain the facts before writing his letter. 


Which is just the converse of the famous Irish verdict to 
the effect that “we find the prisoner guilty of stealing the 
hay, but we recommend him to mercy because we are not 
sure that he stole it.” The jury had evidently no doubt at 
all in their minds that “Dr.” Horton had misstated the 
facts and that he had been careless in his manner of 
putting them. This was entirely our point; yet 
the finding was for the defendants. We are not 
lawyers, but we should have imagined that such a finding 
amounted to a verdict for the plaintiffs. If it is a proper 
verdict, we may set it down in our tablets that if A sus- 
pects that B is a thief, and is confirmed in his suspicion 
by the bare word of somebody on the Christian World, he 
can say in print that A is a thief without fear 
of a jury, and without regard to the damage 
the statement may have wrought upon A. We have 
always understood that people are just as responsible 
for their mistakes as for their deliberate deeds, parti- 
cularly if they have not taken due and proper precaution 
to avoid mistakes. We say, and we reiterate, that it was 
the plain duty of “ Dr.” Horton and of the Daily News to 
inquire closely into the facts before making the grave 
defamatory and damaging statement about Tae ACADEMY 
which they did make. Suspicion and inference in such 
matters are not sufficient. You must have facts and 
proof, or take the consequences if you happen to be wrong. 
“Dr.” Horton and the Daily Mews happened to be wrong, 
and they are to take no consequences. 

One other point, and we have finished. “Dr.” Horton 
swore in the witness-box, after being greatly pressed, that 
the person who told him that Lord Alfred Douglas was a 
Roman Catholic, and that Tue Acapemy was owned by 
Roman Catholics, is a journalist and a member of the staff 
of the Christian World. He-was asked for the name of 
this person, and declined to give it. What possible reason 








he can have for not mentioning the name of a presumably 
honourable Nonconformist gentleman we cannot imagine, 
unless it be that he is afraid that his friend on the 
Christian World might be sued for libel. In the interests 
of sport we hereby assure all Nonconformist journalists, 
whether they be on the staff of the Christian World or 
any other Nonconformist journal, that they need have no 
fear of our instituting any such action. But we think that 
it is due to Nonconformity that the name of the particular 


journalist in question should be forthcoming. Will 


somebody on the Christian World please oblige? The 
name would be a comfort to all of us, and its announce 
ment discreditable to nobody. So much for Bucking- 
ham. Our best thanks are due to Lord Robert Cecil, 
K.C., and to Mr. E. H. Cannot, our counsel, and to Messrs. 
Fiennes Clinton and Co. for the able manner in which 
they conducted our case. T. W. H. C. 


REVIEWS 
AN AMERICAN QUARREL 


Schley, Samson, and Cervera. By James Parker. (New 
York and Washington: Neale. $3 net-) 
Turs book is described on the title page as “a review of 
the naval campaign of 1898 in pursuit and destruction of 
the Spanish Fleet commanded by Rear-Admiral Pascual 
Cervera.” The author would appear to have divided his 
career between the United States Navy and the United 
States Bar. That is to say, he is a sailor and a lawyer. 
Of the common type of sea lawyer we have heard a great 
deal; but although Lieutenant-Commander James Parker 
is both of the sea and of the law he appears to be an 
entirely just man, and to have written the present volume 
in the pure interests of fairness and justice. The United 
States of America, usually described by persons who call 
themselves American citizens as “God’s own country,” 
do not commend themselves to us in the light of ideal 
States. Politically they represent the democracy run to 
seed. From a human point of view they represent man- 
kind in its worst and most degraded manifestations, and 
considered from the point of view of literature and art 
the United States as they now stand may justly be said 
to represent nothing at all. America has proved, on the 
whole, a dead failure. We know that in the beginning 
the United States was a British colony; the original 
settlers were practically the scum of Britain. For the 
most part, they left their country for their country's 
good. Yet they had British blood in their veins, and for 
a time that blood told, and the people of the United 
States were a people to be reckoned with in matters of 
honour and credit and honest living. But very quickly 
they permitted themselves to err from the honest courses 
of nature, and they have reaped their reward. They put 
up the Declaration of Independence; they cut the 
painter ; they exalted the will of the people ; they went in 
for presidents instead of kings; they imported popula- 
tions which were not of the true blood; and they stand 
to-day, as one might expect, for a nation of mongrel- 
rascals who know nothing about truth, honour, decency, 
art, literature, or other minor affairs, and are simply given 
over to the worship of money, success, “ smartness,” and 
dime periodicals. The finest man they can produce is 
Mr. Roosevelt. Thirty per cent. of their supreme rulers 
in the way of presidents have been murdered in cold 
blood. Their accent is an abomination; their grammar 
is the most frightful thing in the world; they have a con- 
tempt for the truth, and no manners. In the old days 
when the English blood prevailed there were honest 
people even in America. In the present volume Lieu- 
tenant-Cummander Parker tells us a purely English story. 
“When old Commodore Smith, the father of Lieutenant 
‘Joe’ Smith, heard that the Congress had been surren- 
dered, he exclaimed: ‘Then Joe’s dead!’ And so he 
was.” The Congress was a ship. “Joe” was the com- 
mander of that ship, and Commodore Smith was the father 
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of Joe Smith, and he knew that if the Congress had sur- 
rendered his son had died before the surrender. Smith 
is a good English name. It is a better name than Roose- 
velt or Hearst. If a United States vessel commanded 
by a United States Smith were to be surrendered 
to-morrow the said Smith’s father would not be in the 
least sure about Joe’s death. He would say: “Then Joe 
must have got a bit out of somebody.” That is the differ- 
ence between English blood and the kaleidoscopic blood 
of which Mr. Roosevelt boasts himself. Of course, no 
man can help his blood, and America is, in a sense, not to 
be blamed. But the fact remains that, blame or no blame, 
in large questions the modern American is bound to go 
wrong, and bound to go wrong in a most horrible, dis- 
gusting, and gauche way. Mr. Roosevelt went wrong at 
the Guildhall the other day; Mr. Hearst went wrong in an 
even more disgusting and foul manner on the day follow- 
ing. And as America goes wrong over other people’s affairs 
it is not surprising that she should go wrong over her own 
affairs. In the matter of the war with Spain, she had a 
perfect right to have wars with Spain if she wished to fight 
Spain. The Monroe doctrine, which is the great stand-by 
of diplomatic America, backed up by the methods of 
Spain, may well have justified the war of aggression 
which America undertook against Spain. We are not at 
the moment disposed to suggest that the action of America 
towards Spain was not proper, though we doubt if it had 
its bases in honest motives. Anybody who has seen an 
American “ hand,” whether at cards or diplomacy, must for 
the rest of his life doubt the honest motives of America, 
At the same time, the American war against Spain took 
place, and it resulted in a glorious victory for America. 
Nobody but a fool would have anticipated any other event, 
The Americans were bound to “lick” Spain, even though 


they be not in a position to “lick” creation. They 


“licked” Spain with no uncertain lick, and the glory 
and honour were to America. Yet what happened? The 
“licking ” of Spain was brought about by very simple and 
excellent naval means. Cervera’s Spanish Navy, or all of 
it that mattered, lay in Santiago Harbour. The Americans 
quite properly blockaded Santiago Harbour, and con- 
sistently waited for the Spanish fleet to come out and 
take its gruel. The American fleet was commanded by 
Admiral or Rear-Admiral Samson, who had waited 
patiently for Cervera to come out. For some period of 
time Cervera very wisely declined to come out. On a 
certain bright morning, however, Rear-Admiral Cervera 
came to the conclusion that he might as well go out as 
remain where he was. Outside of Santiago Harbour on 
that particular morning were a great number of United 
States ships—the Vixen, the Marblehead, the Brooklyn 
(commanded by Rear-Admiral Schley), the Texas, the 
Massachusetts, the Iowa, the Oregon, the Porter, the New 
Orleans, and the Mayflower. The only ship missing 
on that eventful morning was Rear-Admiral Samson’s 
own flagship, the New York, which had departed for 
Altares in order that Rear-Admiral Samson might visit 
General Shafter who was in charge at Altares. In the 
absence of the Wew York from the blockade, Rear-Admiral 
Cervera ventured upon the hazard of the die. He came 
out with all his ships, and immediately Rear-Admiral 
Schley in the Brooklyn and the rest of the American ships 
fell upon Cervera and demolished him. All the world is 
clear as to this point. Rear-Admiral Samson was not 
there; Schley and the rest of them were there, and under 
the direction of Schley, who, in the absence of Samson, 
was the responsible officer, the naval battle outside 
Santiago was fought, and won by the Americans. Nothing 
could have been simpler from the historical point of view. 
Samson was not to be blamed for his absence; he went 
away in his ship on a perfectly reasonable and legitimate 
duty; he was not improperly absent in any sense, and 
could not in any sense have been improperly absent inas- 
much as he was the absolute commander of the American 
fleet and at perfect liberty to act in accordance with: his 
own judgment. But at the precise moment of his absence 
Cervera chose unexpectedly to come forth, In the absence 





of Samson the duty of dealing with Cervera naturally 
devolved upon Schley, who was next in command. Schley 
did his duty and destroyed Cervera. Having done his 
‘duty he reported modestly to the American authorities that 
Cervera was beaten, and he did not trouble to load his 
report with encomiums upon himself. Hearing afar off the 
noise of guns, Samson very properly concluded that a battle 
was in progress, and, like a brave man, immediately flew 
to the scene; but when he got there the battle of Santiago 
was over; Schley had triumphed and Cervera was 
defeated. Any English admiral would have been content 
with the result. He would have lamented that he was 
not himself present at the fight, but he would have 
reflected that his own flag was triumphant, that 
his country was victorious and that his second in com- 
mand had done well. But Samson does not appear to have 
been made of this stuff. He and his friends would actually 
seem to be seriously annoyed that a battle should have 
taken place in his absence, and still more annoyed to find 
that the victory had been to the side of their country. 
When Samson arrived on the scene of the battle, Schley 
modestly signalled to him, “This is a glorious day for 
our country.” Samson’s reply was not the reply that 
Schley would have got from an English admiral. There 
was nothing hearty or congratulatory about it. It con- 
sisted of three words, namely and to wit, “ Report your 
casualties.” Schley reported them. One American had 
been killed and a few Americans had been hurt—and there 
you are. Schley subsequently announced the victory to 
God’s own country in the following terms: 


Santiago, July 3. 
Spanish squadron came out of Santiago harbour 
this morning, and were all destroyed in a running 
fight. to the westward of about three and one-half 
hours. Very few casualties in our fleet. Ellis, chief 
yeoman, killed, and one man wounded on the 
Brooklyn. Reports from other ships not in yet. The 
Commander-in-Chief superintending transfer of 
prisoners from Cristobal Colén, which surrendered 
to Brooklyn and Oregon at 1.15. Victory complete. 

Details later. Scutey. 


There is nothing here that can be considered boastful on 
the part of Schley. There are no capital I’s or talk 
about “my fleet” or “my ships” or “my actions.” Under 
the same date—namely, Santiago, July 3—Samson, who 
was ‘not present at the battle, sent “to God’s own people ” 
the following despatch :— 


The fleet under my command offers the nation, as 
a Fourth of July present, the whole of Cervera’s fleet. 
It attempted to escape at 9.30 this morning. At 2 
last ship, the Cristobal Colén, had run ashore seventy- 
five miles west of Santiago, and hauled down her 
colours. The Infanta Maria Teresa, Oquendo, and 
Viscaya were forced ashore, burned, and blown up 
within twenty miles of Santiago. The Furor and 
Plutén were destroyed within four miles of the port. 
Samson. 


As Lieutenant-Commander Parker observes: “The con- 
trast between these two despatches is remarkable. One 
reading that of Schley will be struck with the entire 
absence of any self-exaltation, or even reference to himself. 
Neither of the personal pronouns ‘I’ or ‘my’ is to be 
found in it, and he would fail in reading it to learn more 
than the fact that the Spaniards had come out of Santiago 
that morning and had been destroyed in the running fight 
that ensued. One would certainly suppose, from reading 
Samson’s despatch, that hehad been leading in the battle, 
and had actually commanded in the fight; and be left (sic) 
in entire ignorance of the fact that he had not been in the 
battle at all; or of the other fact that Schley had, as the 
‘senior officer on the spot,’ been actually in command.” 


_ Schley led in the battle; Samson was not there at all. 


Schley reported modestly that a battle had been won; 
Samson made a Fourth of July present of the whole of 
Cervera’s fleet to “ God’s own people.” Samson suppressed 
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the fact that he had no part in the capturing of 
Cervera’s fleet, and by the wording of his despatch 
suggested that he was present and that a battle had been 
fought under his actual command. Lieutenant-Commander 
Parker’s narrative shows quite plainly that “God’s own 
people” had subsequently every opportunity of learning 
the true facts, and that they persisted in ascrib- 
ing the victory to Samson. The authorities who at the 
suggestion of war had promoted Samson to the chief com- 
mand over the heads of a dozen better and twenty equally 
qualified men preferred to ascribe the victory to Samson, 
and in order to do this with some show of justice they 
trumped up a tale to the effect that at the beginning 
of the battle Schley had given an order for the steer- 
ing of his ship, the Brooklyn, which was a dangerous 
and unseamanlike order, and an order which imperilled 
the safety of his own and another ship. Out 
of patriotic motives Schley did not attempt to rebut 
this ungrateful and baseless criticism until the matter 
assumed a colour which reflected upon his personal 
honour, and the accusations of bad seamanship and 
inefficient command were actually levelled against him in 
the American history books by persons officially connected 
with the U.S. Navy Department. Schley was driven to 
demand an inquiry and he was practically court- 
martialled for having won a victory, and was virtually con- 
demned by the court-martial, in spite of the fact that 
the whole of the evidence was in his favour. This is 
America, “God’s own country,” the true democracy, the 
land of Roosevelt and Hearst, the Star-Spangled Banner, 
Ole Glory, etc., etc., etc. Schley, we gather, is still alive, 
and Samson is dead. We do not wish to say anything 
evil about a dead man. But a nation which can treat an 
admiral in the manner in which Schley has been treated 
is a dubious nation. It has no sense of shame on the one 
hand, or of fairness or justice on the other. The victory 
was to Schley, but the credit, according to “God’s own 
people,” is so much to Samson (who was not present at 
the action) that Lieutenant-Commander James Parker, 
U.8.N., finds it necessary to write a book of three hundred 
pages in order to vindicate Schley against a charge of 
incompetence and unseamanlike conduct! The Americans 
ought always to be ashamed of themselves; but they 


ought particularly to be ashamed of themselves over this 


affair, We commend Lieutenant-Commander Parker’s 
book to all persons who have doubts as to the obliquity 
and rottenness of the American official mind, and to the 
general flatness and dulness of the minds of the American 
people. 





A Medieval Garner. Selected, Translated, and Annotated 
by G. G. Counron, M.A. (Constable, 21s, net.) 
AccorpiIne to the preface, this book “appeals to the 
increasing body of readers who wish to get at the real 
Middle Ages; who, however impatient of mere disserta- 
tions and discussions, are glad to study genuine human 
documents, and to check the generalisations of historians 
by reference to first-hand facts.” For our own part, while 
we quite agree as to the usefulness of Mr. Coulton’s com- 
pilation “to students of the Middle Ages,” we consider that 
the appeal of the volume will be much wider and much 
more general than the preface claims. Historians and 
students of history and persons who long for first-hand 
contact with this, that, or the other age are all very well 
in their way, but it is the large human person whom 
history must ultimately serve, not to mention the literary 
person who is literary as well as human. The “student” 
as student is really of small account; not that we wish to 
discourage him or cast doubts upon his utility. A 
student’s bare knowledge of the Middle Ages or of any 
other ages is in the main personal to the student and of no 
particular moment. The fruits of that knowledge are 
not always or even commonly for the student, being, 
indeed, for a different being and a wider intellect. We 
suppose that Mr. Coulton would describe himself as a 
student, and we shall not quarrel with him over his own 








description of himself. If he has, indeed, compiled the 
present excellent volume with a pure eye “ to the increas- 
ing body of readers who wish to get at the real Middle 
Ages,” we can only suppose that he is one of those 
scholars who have a most modest opinion of the value of 
their own labours. Questions of Mr. Coulton’s inten- 
tions aside, he has succeeded in producing one of the 
most readable and entertaining books which has come 
our way for some time. The volume is a stout one of 
723 pages, and one could almost wish that it were even 
stouter, or that there were another volume to range with 
it. It is one of those books which may be described as 
“dippable,” and wherever one dips there is something 
good—at any rate, from the point of view of the human 
literary person. On p. 369, for example, we read as 
follows :— 


I spent eleven years of my youth in a certain Epis- 
copal city, where the Cathedral church was served 
by sixty-two canons endowed with exceedingly fat 
prebends of the value of almost two hundred livres 
parisis ; yet many of these occupied many other bene- 
fices. Lo, now, what vengeance of God’s I have seen 
against those foul occupiers of benefices! So may 
the Holy Trinity, the One God, testify and judge me, 
as I have seen few of these men die the death of other 
men; butall died suddenly and in reprobation ; so that 
one of them, hearing how one of his fellows had gone 
to bed in sound health and had been found dead in 
the morning, clapped his hands and cried: “ What 
would ye have? He hath, as ye see, died after the 
wont and custom of our Cathedral!” I myself have 
seen, within a few years, four archdeacons of that 
church die after this fashion: see, reader, and mar- 
vel at the miracle! The first, falling from his great 
barded charger, brake his neck, and gave up the 
vhost. The second sat down one morning in his stall, 
and was found to be dead, The third fell backwards 
as he stood in the choir, while Christ’s body was 
being raised on high in the Mass; and, losing sense 
and speech at once, he died on the third day like a 
brute beast without the sacraments of the Church. 
The fourth, refusing to confess or receive the sacra- 
ments, died thus, and was buried in unhallowed 
ground. 


This is really very fine, and one might almost make a poem 
about it; though its value to the hard and serious student 
who wishes to know about the Middle Ages at first hand is 
doubtful. “Again, on page 336, we find the following entry 
under the head of Lion-Taming :— 


Now will I speak to you of the instruction of the 
lion. He who would teach the lion hath two dogs. 
When he would fain make the lion do anything, he 
commandeth him to do it, and if the lion murmur, 
then he beateth the dogs; whereof the lion mis- 
doubteth him sore, when he seeth the dogs beaten ; 
wherefore he refraineth his courage and doeth that 
which hath been commanded. And if the lion be 
wroth, thereof will I speak no whit, for then would 
he obey neither for good nor evil usage. And know 
well that this lion here was portrayed from the life. 


Here surely we have some of the most delicious reading 
in the world. For the student or the person who wishes 
to have firsthand information about the Middle Ages it 
means next to nothing. Nobody with a scientific mind or 
a strict historical mind will have any thought about it 
which would be approved by either science or history. It 
might conceivably be useful to an ambitious lion-tamer, 
who might conceivably be cured of the desire to tame lions 
if he took it to heart. Yet from the literary point of view 
and the human point of view, and even the comic point 
of view, it has manifold attractions and is full of enter- 
tainment. Mr. Coulton is to be congratulated on having 
turned out a fine book, apparently without knowing it. 
He has built better than he intended, and if there is 
material, as there must be, we hope that he will continue. 
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ON A MISTRANSLATED LINE 
OF DANTE 


Tur line is the 63rd in the first Canto of the Inferno, 
“Chi per lungo silenzio parea fioco.” 

The translations are: 

“ Whose voice seem’d faint from long disuse of speech.” 


—Carey. 
“Methinks, by length of silence rendered weg 
—Ford. 

“Who seem’d from long continued silence hoarse.” 
—Longfellow. 


Now, with peace to all these learned gentlemen, they all 
are, and must be, entirely wrong. Possibly the later 
translators copied from the earlier. Virgil had not spoken 
to Dante when Dante met him, and therefore Dante could 
not tell whether the poet was hoarse or not. Too much 
speaking might make a man hoarse, but “long continued 
silence” would not have that effect. 

The mistakes appear to have arisen from a misunder- 
standing of the word “Fioco.” Literally, no doubt, it 
means hoarse, but figuratively it means dim. Dante by 
a bold metaphor—not original—calls darkness “The 
silence of the sun.” ‘“ Dove il sol tace,” “Where the sun 
is mute.” (Inf. i., 60.) And therefore dimness of light, 
or semi-darkness, he calls hoarseness. “ Com’ io discerno 
per lo fioco lume.” (Inf. iii, 75.) “As I perceive by 
the dim light.” The translators, judging by their former 
attempt, ought to have rendered this “Hoarse light”! 
But by translating “ Fioco” Dim, or Dimly, everything 
appears plain. In all languages adjeetives may be poeti- 
cally used as adverbs. 

Dante tells us he was in a dark wood—“ selva oscura.” 
Through the “lungo silenzio”—that is, the long dark 
vista—he sees a figure approaching, but, owing to the 
gloom, cannot tell whether it is a man or a ghost, until 
Virgil—for it was he—gives the necessary explanation. 

No doubt the sense would be somewhat plainer if we 
had “ pel” (through the) instead of “ per” (through). The 
substitution of an r for an 7 would be an easy mistake for 
a copyist or a printer to make. Then the line 


“Chi pel lungo silenzio parea fioco” 
might be translated 
“Who appeared dimly through the long dark vista,” 
and everything would be consistent and intelligible. 
; 8. C. 








MANNERS SUTTON AT HOME 


Tue Hon. F. W. Manners Sutton, late partner in the firm 
of Cope and Fenwick, publishers of the Re-Union Maga- 
zine, has been having high jinks at his father’s country 
cottage in Norfolk. From the Norfolk News of May 21 
we take the following account of Freddie’s morning out: 


ASSAULTING COUNTY COURT BAILIFFS. 
A SCENE AT SEETHING HALL. 


At Loddon Petty Sessions on Wednesday, before 
Messrs. E. T. de Poix (chairman), J. @. Kenyon, 
J. R. Crisp, and W. B. Easter, 

Walter Blyth and William Freestone, gardeners, 
of Seething, were charged with assaulting William 
Franks, of Beccles, at Seething, on May 9. Henry 
Woolner, jun., of Beccles, also applied for sureties 
of the peace in respect of the defendant Blyth, in 
consequence of threats at the same time and place. 
The cases were heard together. 

Mr. F. G. Glanfield, of Yarmouth, who appeared 
for the prosecutors, said the case was a most im- 
portant one, as the County Court bailiffs were inter- 











fered with in the course of their duties, and it was 
important that people should know thev had no right 
to interfere with such officers. 

Henry Woolner, County Court bailiff, of Beccles, 
said on May 9, in company with Franks, his assistant, 
he went to Seething Hall to serve two warrants on 


the Hon. Fred Walpole Manners-Sutton. Witness 
saw the servant, and the Hon. Manners-Sutton came 
down, and witness arrested him, and he was taken on 
to the highway. Witness suggested getting a con- 
veyance, and the prisoner at once began to struggle. 
As witness could not leave the prisoner, he asked a 
man named Sturman to get a conveyance, but he did 
not obtain one. The two defendants, who were in 
the employ of the Hon. Manners-Sutton, then arrived 
on the scene. ‘Blyth drew a knife, and said if 
witness did not release their prisoner before he 
counted three he would strike him. Blyth, how- 
ever, did not do so, and Freestone took the knife 
away from him. Blyth immediately afterwards took 
up a piece of stone, and threatened to throw it at 
witness. All the time witness and Franks were 
struggling with their prisoner. When Franks had 
got the prisoner up, the defendant Freestone came up 
from behind and got hold of Franks’s legs and threw 
him down. Shortly afterwards some men arrived, 
and with their assistance the prisoner’s legs were 
tied. Police-Sergeant Woodward also came up, and 
at witness’ request the prisoner was handcuffed. 

By the Bench—Blyth was sober, but very excited. 

William Franks, assistant to the previous witness, 
gave corroborative evidence. He said the assault 
took place when witness was holding the prisoner 
down, and also when he was trying to get him into 
a conveyance. In answer to the Chairman, witness 
said he saw the defendant Blyth with the knife in 
his hand. 

Thomas Crisp, carter, of Chedgrave, said he was 
driving a lorry at Seething when he saw three men 
struggling on the road. The defendants were 
“messing about.” They were dancing round, and he 
thought they were waltzing. (Laughter.) There 
were signs on the road as if a struggle had taken 
place. 

Evidence was also given by Police-sergeant Wood- 
ward. 

The defendant Blyth was sworn, and said when 
Freestone and himself went on to the road the two 
bailiffs and his master were struggling on the ground. 
His master asked him to assist him, as Franks was on 
top of him. Witness was an elderly man, and could 
not wrestle, so he took out his knife and. threatened 
Woolner, but he did not mean to strike him. He 
admitted taking up the stone, but it was only his 
intention to frighten the bailiff. The bailiffs might 
have been scratched by his master. 

The defendant Freestone also gave evidence. He 
said the three men were struggling, and Blyth got a 
bit excited, and witness tried to keep him quiet. 

By Mr. Glanfield—He did not pay any attention 
when his master asked him to help him, and he did 
not tell him if he did so he would make it all right. 

The housekeeper at the hall bore testimony as to 
the good characters of the defendants 

The Bench, after consultation, fined each defendant 
for the assault 7s. 6d., including costs, and for the 
threats Blyth would have to obtain a surety of £5, 
and himself in £10 to be of good behaviour for six 
months, and to pay the costs. 


We make no comment; but the spectacle of the Hon. 
Charles Russell’s “Hon.” client with his legs tied and 
with his delicate hands in the “ bracelets” must have been 
a sight for the local yokels. Oh what will the Vicar 
think, and what will the members of the St. James’s and 
Bachelors’ Clubs say? 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. | 


PHYSICAL .SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Proceedings at the meeting held May 27, Professor H. L. | 
Callendar, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 


A paper “On an oscillation detector actuated solely by 
resistance-temperature variations ” was read by Dr. W. H. 
Eccles. The experiments described in the present paper 
are offered as aauitional support for the author’s hypothesis | 
of the mode of action of certain types of electrical oscilla- | 
tion detectors. This hypothesis suggests that in detectors | 
constituted of a loose contact, the energy of the oscillatory 
current through the contact is transformed into heat at 
the contact and warms the matter there sufficiently to 
change its electrical resistance, and, consequently, the 
steady current through the indicating instrument. The | 
principal deductions from this hypothesis were worked 
out and were illustrated by experiments on iron-oxide 
coherers in a paper read before the Physical Society on 
March 11 last. The present experiments are on a detector 
of the so-called “ crystal rectifier” type, from which, how- | 
ever, the possibility of thermoelectric effects have been | 
eliminated. This detector consists merely of a loose con- 
tact between two pieces of galena—a substance which, 
according to the author’s theory, ought, by virtue of its 
large negative coefficient of change of resistance with 
temperature, to be a very efficient detector of electrical 
vibrations. The experimental curves obtained from a 
galena-galena detector are: the steady current curve, the 
sensitiveness curve, and the power curve. The first has 
steadily applied E.M.F. as abscisse, and current through 
the detector circuit as ordinates. It proves to be a curve 


which in general rises slowly at first, then quickly, and | 


then slowly again; but if the circuit be arranged to have 
but little resistance other than that at the contact, the 
curve may possess a negative gradient at the point of 
inflexion. 
steady-current curves arose from the slow movements of 
heat through the mass of the crystals—which have, of 
course, small thermal conductivity. This difficulty was 
overcome, and the true character of the curves brought 
to light, by allowing a proper time-interval for thermal 
equilibrium to be established before each galvanometer- 
reading was taken. The sensitiveness curve has the 
E.M.F. applied to the detector as abscisse#, and the power 
passed to the indicating instrument as ordinates: the 
intensity of the electrical vibrations being of fixed amount. 
It is a curve which rises to a maximum near the point of 
greatest slope of the former curve, and thereafter descends 
slowly. The power curve has the power supplied to the 
detector in the form of electrical oscillations as abscisse, 
with the power passed by the detector to the indicating 
instrument as ordinates, the steady E.M.F. applied to the 
detector being the best value. This curve is a straight 
line. The properties of this “ crystal rectifier” are there- 
fore just such as are logically deducible from the funda- 
mental fact that the contact possesses a negative resistance- 
temperature coefficient. 

Mr. W. Duddell said the author was making progress 
with his thermal theory of coherers. He pointed out that 
in the experiments described considerable time was taken 
in determining the part of the steady current curve with 
negative characteristic, whereas in practice the changes 
were very rapid. Professor U. H. Lees remarked that Dr. 
Eccles had introduced simplicity into a very difficult sub- 
ject. He agreed with the remarks of Mr. Duddell, and 
suggested using very minute points and surfaces, so that 
less time would be occupied in securing thermal equili- 
brium. The working conditions would thus be more nearly 
reproduced. 

The author, in his reply to the remarks of Mr. Duddell 
and Professor Lees, explained that in order to get a correct 
notion of the character of the steady current curves, the 
curves should be drawn either very quickly or very slowly ; 
that is to say, either adiabatically or isothermally. The 
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The chief difficulty met in obtaining these | 








former is really the curve required for strict quantitative 
correlation with the experimental facts of the behaviour 
of the detector towards high-frequency electrical oscilla- 
tions. The isothermal curves actually obtained are the 
same in character as the adiabatic ones, to a sufficiently 
close approximation. If the masses of the crystals were 
reduced, as Professor Lees suggested, in order to reduce the 
heat-losses from the contact, then the metal leads to which 
the crystals are soldered might be brought near enough 
to the contact to make the heat-losses larger, not smaller. 
The chief advantage of making the crystals smaller accrues 
from the reduction of that idle portion of the electrical — 
resistance of the detector, which undergoes no temperature 
change of the kind desired. The author practically accom- 
plishes this already by copper-plating the crystals all over, 
soldering into place, and then baring the small area of 
crystal required for the contact. 

Mr. A. Eagle exhibited a “ Resonance Transformer.” 
The transformer is practically a Rowland’s coil. The 
capacity shunted across the secondary is so chosen that 
resonance is obtained with the alternating current supplied 


to the}primary, The condition for this is (1- x) Cp?=1, 


‘ 

where L and N are the self-inductions of the secondary 
and primary respectively, M is the mutual induction 
between them, C is the capacity, and p is 27 times the 
frequency. In this way large condensers may be charged 
to a high potential very economically. Such a transformer 
forms a non-inductive load. Besides the great saving in 
current there is also a saving in energy due to the fact 
that the current from the secondary has not the tendency 
to flow through the spark-gap in the form of an arc-dis- 
charge as in the general case. 110 watts have sufficed to 
run a spark with a condenser of 1-18th m.f.d. capacity at 
a potential of 8,500 volts (R.M.8.). The chief advantage 
of the resonance transformer lies in the character of the 
sparks. The voltage rises according to the law 


V=V,,(1—e*) sin pt 
1 
where EP the time constant, is over 1 second. Hence, if 


V, is the sparking potential, sparks will follow each other 
at intervals of 


1 V., 


Tae, 8 


The interval can be varied within wide limits by varying 
V,,, by altering the choking coil in the primary circuit. A 
succession of clear and distinct discharges is thus obtained, 
instead of an undifferentiated stream of sparks with more 
or less of an are-discharge superposed on them. 

A paper entitled “The Limitations of the Weston Cell 
as a Standard of Electromotive Force” was read by Mr. 
S. W. J. Smith. In this paper the recent experiments of 
Mr. F. E. Smith on cadmium amalgams are discussed 
from the point of view of the modern theory of alloys. 
Theory and experiment alike suggest that there is no range 
at any temperature over which the E.M.F. of a Weston 
cell is absolutely independent of the percentage of Cd in 
the amalgam. Even if the materials are quite pure, the 
existence of surface energy must cause some variation. 
Within the range over which the E.M.F. is usually taken 
as constant the E.M.F. appears to rise, very slowly, with 
increase in the cadmium content. The rate varies, but is 
never more than a few millionths of a volt for one per 
cent. Cd. From the data it seems possible also to discover 
the precise way in which the use of the richer two-phase 
amalgams may lead to variability of the E.M.F. of the 
Weston cell. The interpretation advocated is that the 
irregularities are due to electrolytic skin effects arising 
out of want of uniformity of composition of the surface 
grains. The probable reason why the temperature co- 
efficient of E.M.F. of a Weston cell, always small, actually 
vanishes near 0 deg. C. is indicated. An outline of the 
way in which the phase rule can be used to exhibit the 
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nature of the incomplete equilibrium of the Weston cell 
is also given. Mr. Rayner referred to hysteresis effects 
which, he said, were a source of serious trouble when 
working with Weston cells. He gave details of the 
behaviour of a particular cell during a period in which 
the temperature of the cell was raised from 14 deg. C. to 
25 deg. C. for three days, and asked the author if he could 
explain the observed variations of the E.M.F. on the theory 
he had advanced. The author, in reply to Mr. Rayner, 
said that, while he was not prepared (without further infor- 
mation) to give a fixed opinion concerning the behaviour 
of particular cells, he thought he had shown how to find 
the exact causes of any peculiarities for which pure 
amalgams might be responsible. The utility of the theory 
he had described lay in the fact that it should be possible, 
by means of it, to discover what the effect on the amalgam 
of any particular thermal treatment would be. His object 
had been to discuss one cause of some of the variations of 


the Weston cell, and to indicate a theoretical limit to the 
accuracy obtainable. 





LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONBON. 


General meeting, June 2; Dr. D. H. Scott, M.A, 
F.R.8., President, in the chair. 

Mr. H. W. Monckton, Treasurer and Vice-President, 
referred to previous exhibitions of Witches’ brooms or 
Witch-knots in Conifers; instancing those by Dr. Masters 
on March 18, 1886, Mr. James Saunders, A.L.S8., on 
April 21, 1907, and the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing on 
April 21 of the present year. He showed by lantern-slides 
similar growths on Pinus sylvestris growing near Welling- 
ton College, in Bepkshire. The President pointed out 
that the term was probably a recent translation of the 
German “Hexenbesen” ; and the discussion was continued 
by Miss A. L. Smith, Mr. J. C. Shenstone, the General 
Secretary, Dr. A. P. Young, and Dr. A. B. Rendle. 

Dr. Stapf, on behalf of Mr. J. F. Waby, F.L.S., of the 
Botanic Garden, Georgetown, British Guiana, exhibited 
lantern-slides from photographs of male and female speci- 
mens of Lodoicea Sechellarum, Labill., which were flower- 
ing and fruiting in that Garden. He stated that of 36 
nuts specially imported in 1893, only three plants sur- 
vived, the two in question, and a third which had not yet 
flowered. It is of interest as being the first occasion of 
this palm flowering in the New World, and for its pre- 
cocious development. The President, Dr. Rendle, and 
Mr. W. Fawcett contributed further remarks. 

Sir Frank Crisp showed fresh specimens in flower of 
Iinnea borealis from his garden at Friar Park, Henley, 
and the General Secretary placed on the table for inspec- 
tion a living specimen of the rare and local orchid, Ophrys 
aranifera, received that morning from Mrs. Mann, of 
Temple Ewell Vicarage, near Dover; it had been pro- 
cured from the neighbourhood of Folkestone. 

The paper of the evening was entitled “ A Contribution 
to our Knowledge of the Flora of Gazaland: an Account 
of Collections made by Mr. Swynnerton, F.L.8., by Mem- 
bers of the Department of Botany, British Museum, with 
notes by Mr. Swynnerton.” The collections which form 
the subject of this paper were made by Mr. ©. F. M. 
Swynnerton chiefly in the high country which forms the 
boundary between Eastern Rhodesia and Portuguese terri- 
tory. It consists of a number of detached masses of 
highland separated by river-valleys which ultimately unite 
to form the Buzi, an important river running eastwards 
through the lower-lying Portuguese territory to enter the 
Indian Ocean near Beira. Mr. Swynnerton has supplied 
an interesting account of the phyto-geographical character 
of the district. There is evidence that it was once covered 
with dense forest, which has, however, been largely 
destroyed by the annual forest fires during some former 
period of dense population. At present the forest occupies 
the more protected uplands, forming great patches: such 
are the great forests in the Chimanimani mountains in 
the north, a rugged range reaching a height of 8,000 feet, 








and the Chirinda and Chipete forest patches closely 
adjoining each other, in the south. Chirinda is described 
as a virgin forest of enormous and mostly evergreen trees, 
covering about 12,000 acres of the higher portions of the 
hill. Its larger trees range from 80 to 170 feet in height, 
and the undergrowth, with mosses, ferns, epiphytes, and 
lianas, is of a thoroughly tropical character. The collec- 
tion has proved rich in novelties, especially among the 
gamopetalous orders of Dicotyledons, including a new 
genus of Asclepiadacer, Swynnertonia. There are also a 
large number of Rubiaceew new to science, especially in 
the genera Gardenia and Pavetta; several new Senecios 
and Helichrysums, some new heaths, several new Acan- 
thaceew, and others. Among the Polypetale several new 
Meliacee are specially noticeable, also an Anemone from 
Mt. Pene, a new Polygala, and others. A new Leucosper- 
mum forms the first record from Tropical Africa for this 
well-known South African genus. The Monocotyledons 
include several new orchids in well-known African genera, 
such as Eulophia and Angrecum, and a number of new 
Liliacee and other petaloid groups. As was to be 
expected from the geographical position, the botany of 
these highlands shows a strong South African affinity, 
and several of the genera and a considerable number of 
the species have not been hitherto recorded beyond South 
Africa. A large proportion of the plants are identical 
with those previously known from Nyasaland, including 
the two Conifers, the Milanji cedar (Widdringtoma 
Whytei) and Podocarpus milanjranus. There is also a 
well marked Angolan element. An interesting novelty is 
Pseudocalyx africanus; Pseudocalyx is a Malagasy genus 
not hitherto known from tropical Africa. The Introduc- 
tion was read by Dr. Rendle, with a review of the new 
Monocotyledons; Mr. E. G. Baker and Mr. 8. Moore 
particularising the plants which had been investigated by 
them. Dr. Stapf, Dr. A. P. Young, Mr. F. V. Coville 
(visitor), Mr. Clement Reid, and the Rev. T. R. R. 
Stebbing took part in the discussion, and Dr. Rendle 
replied to the questions asked. 





a 
———— 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CRISIS. 


To the Editor of THe AcapEMyY. 


Srm,—A rumour is being circulated in the Press to the effect 
that a political truce is Secminent. Seeing that the late act 
of wisdom on the part of the Lords in throwing out the Budget 
was an act in the cause of legislative justice, such a pitiful 
move at the re-opening of Parliament as a compromise on the 
part of the Government position, would not only be 
disastrous to the economic welfare of the country, but it would 
also be a miserable and cowardly surrender of our personal 
liberties. National freedom, which seems to be the one and 
only cry of importance of your Liberalism, Radicalism, or 
Socialism, is of no consequence whatever where questions of 
political economy have to be dealt with. National liberty 
depends upon the national fitness to repel foreign invasion, 
and upon this alone. When, therefore, one reads such an 
alarming piece of news as the Parliamentary correspondent of 
the Daily News writes (June 6) with respect to the Govern- 
ment being obliged to take measures for the defence of the 
threatened liberties of the people, one would naturally con- 
sider that he was referring to some palpable weakness of our 
Army or Navy. But, after all, it is not a matter of political 
freedom which is in debate, but rather a matter of political 
economy—a question of = lies. He is, in fact, referring to 
the Veto of the Lords. + this Veto has to do with the 
liberties of the people, no one possessed with the capacity for 
clear thought can fathom. As previously stated, the liberties 
of the people can only be endangered by a standard of insuf- 
ficiency in the means of national defence. Had this same 
correspondent used the words “liberties of the individual,’’ his 
argument might have had some foundation of sense. Two 
things, therefore, are clearly apparent in your advanced 
political isms of the day, namely, that the liberties of the 
subject are either of no consequence or pre-eminently secure, 
and that the liberties of the people constitute the one grand 
object of legislation. 
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ar as a veritable 


Under these circumstances it must a 
paradox that where such freedom is said to be endangered 
no legislation for the greater protection of the nation is being 
carried out. Thus the grand self-contradiction of your modern 
Liberalism becomes disclosed. Whilst it professes to work in 
defence of popular liberty, it attempts, at the same time, to 
weaken the very bulwarks which constitute the ground of the 


people’s security. In other words, it foolishly attempts to 
reduce the cost of armaments. There is no other policy 
associated with your Liberalism. The liberty of the people, is 
everything, and yet the means for safeguarding that liberty 
are being trifled with. One hears absolutely nothing about the 
liberty of the subject. This is left entirely to the Opposition, 
to those legislators who seek to conserve the ground of insular 
unity. Conservatives, for instance, are trained to understand 
that insular unity (economic balance) has nothing whatever 
to do with the liberty of the people as a nation, but rather 
with the liberty of the subject as a particular form of freedom. 
They, as a body, are too experienced to confuse the individual 
(the basis of economic supply) with the State (the basis of 
economic demand). In introducing a Budget they know there 
are economic limits—that legislation, in this respect, has no 
economic object but only an economic subject to deal with. 
When, therefore, through some constitutional flaw an attempt 
is made to create an absolute where there is only a particular 
source of supply, such an act of legislation is simply 
making the individual the victim of an autocratic Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Your Lloyd George, in fact, has, through 
some form of political vandalism, secured the autocratic power 
fg was supposed to have been destroyed in the time of King 
ohn. 

The crisis, therefore, resolves itself into a form of tyrannic 
origin. It is the old, old question in a new light. England 
has once again to choose between a constitutional and an 
unconstitutional form of government—between what may be 
called a despotic and a representative ministerial rule. The 
whole basis of our constitution is a financial basis, in that 
its economic ground is a money ground. Destroy the credit 
of the Bank of England and you bring the nation face to face 
with ruin. There must be an individual as well as a national 
or popular form of expenditure, and if you are going to make 
the individual the basis of the national form of expenditure, 
you are going to impoverish him beyond all chances of redemp- 
tion. The individual, in fact, should be the basis of the 
national form of supply—that is to say, a Budget ought rather 
to ameliorate than intensify private taxation, in that it ought 
to be the means of encouraging enterprise and not destroying it. 
Now it was because the subject was made the victim of national 
extravagance that the Lords threw out the Budget. Was it 
not beczuse the subject was made the victim of national 
extravagance that the Lords vetoed a King instead of a 
Minister, and gave the people their charter of freedom? Why, 
therefore, in the name of all that constitutes constitutional 
government, are the Lords to be cried down as opponents to 
liberty and justice, when they happen to be the only defenders 
of them? Had it not been for the Lords’ Veto, in the first 
instance, Magna Charta, of which every true Englishman is 
proud, would never have been instituted. But for the Lords’ 
Veto on the late Budget there would have been no form of 
protection against an autocratic act. As it is, to the shame 
of all true bred Englishmen, the Veto has lacked the support 
it deserved, the consequence being that we, supposed to be a 
nation of free individuals, are still under the iron heel of a 
Government which makes the individual the basis of a national 
or popular form of expenditure. 

Surely England is not wholly bereft of men in the posses- 
sion of brains, honesty, and courage? Indeed, she needs them 
more than ever she did, when, in the height of a great fight 
against a popular system of vandalism, the leaders of the 
opposing forces are being artfully inveigled into a compromise. 
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“WOMEN AND POETRY,” “POE AND OTHER POETS,” 
AND “THINGS.” 


To the Editor of Tue Acapremy. 


Srr,—Though somewhat late in the day, I should much like 
to make a few comments on an article headed “ Women and 
Poetry.”’ that appeared in the recent issue (May 7) of your 
publication, so misleadingly entitled “Le Monde ow Jon 
s’ennuie,’’ but which, with any respectful regard for the essay 
above mentioned, ought to have preserved the name of 
Pailleron’s famous comedy, “Le Monde ot l’on s’amuse.” 
Before commencing, permit me to state that, although 














feminine, I am not a suffragette ; indeed, I stand in the proud 
and solitary position of having refused to write a suffrage hymn. 
Thus I feel fully and righteously entitled to beard the cryptic 
“R. G. T. C.”’ in his mental den, despite his impos*ng array 
of initials, which apparently hide a personality fit to compose 
a sequel to Kipling’s “ Vampire,” or to have seconded the duel 
of those tender and ben‘ghted cavaliers of Yankee chivalry, 
Messrs. William Watson and Richard Le Gallienne. I should 
say your charming contributor would have done excellently 
well on such a festive occasion in seeing that their pistols really 
were loaded, and not addicted to that strange absent-mindedness 
generally associated with French duels. 

In the very first sentence of chaste preamble, “R. G. T. C.” 
easts down his iron gauntlet like a second Thor. “Poetry,” 
he writes, “is one of woman’s limitations; she is without it 
just as she is without a sense of humour. The only poetry 
she likes is the wrong kind, or, rather, that which is not 
poetry at all, but her own sentiments and experiences done 
into verse.’”” And thereon he goes on to quote Schopenhauer 
and Hedonistic ideas, though, to my profoundest sorrow, he 
omits the declarations of Mahomet and that famous utterance 
of Nietzsche’s about the whip. It would have given me so much 
more to attack. Now, as to women being without a sense of 
humour, that is an assertion which, candidly speaking, is 
ridiculous. I have known women who could keep a whole 
dinner-party mirthful, some who were gifted with witty repartee 
and a prodigious memory for anecdotes, whilst we have had, 
and still have, our clever comediennes, and that delicious type of 
female stage-humorist the Germans call “ Die Komische Alte,” 
a sort of homely Mrs. Malaprop, who sits with scanty hair, 
endless stockings, and clacking knitting-needles, and eternally 
plays Mr. F.’s Aunt at critical moments in the drama, waking 
up too soon for the hero and heroine, or telling tales concerning 
the early and embarrassing period of Angelina’s youth to the 
blushing Edwin. And I have met several women who had so 
deep and true a sense of humour that, in the midst of mis- 
fortune or trouble, some little, fleeting, laughable incident in 
the street or at a public entertainment was able to amuse and 
cheer them inordinately. 

And now to the chief thread of this theme, the feminine 
perception of poetry. Your contributor avers that women only 
like sentimental and intime verse, something with a love- 
interest or an emotional appeal; and he cites as examples of 
feminine favourites Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Browning, and Swin- 
burne; other poets, he believes, only attract them in éditions 
de luxe “for the splendour of binding, as a suitable Christmas 
present or as an adornment for the bookshelf.’ Now, per- 
sonally, I dislike expensive editions of my beloved authors 
unless I can have two thereof—one for my bookcase and the 
other for my pocket. I take all my poets like my moods, and 
several of them have become inseparable from the environment 
in which I first read them ; I cannot look at my Browning, with 
his dear old cover worn by exposures to many weathers and 
many suns, without remembering the grey limestone cliffs, the 
seabious, bluebells, and Parnassus flowers of olive-tinted 
Derbyshire ; whilst Heine brings back the thatched roofs and 
white slant roads of a Bohemian village, and Swinburne the 
tangled lanes, with their oak-ball laden trees, their quaker- 
grass and poignant meadowsweet, of Shakespeareland. When 
the day is grey and misty and the trees are like black spectres 
without, I read Poe, and flit to an elfin world; when the 
clean, sane wind sweeps over sunny spaces I turn to Words- 
worth, and feel the keen pulses of Nature. A heliotrope twilight 
and vague flower-scent in a garden-close makes me seek out 
Heine, and when it storms and lightnings flash, and all around 
is tempest, then ho! for the majestic, the titanic, the vastly 
grand lyrics of Milton. As for the Wilcox, Browning, Swin- 
burne trio, I think they are all in very good taste, the latter 
duet especially. Mrs. Wilcox is not exactly a great poetess ; 
she will never rank with Mrs. Browning and Sappho; but 
she is a good minor—not “a great minor,” for that is an 
erroneous term now frequently applied to Longfellow, for whom 
I have always cherished a fondness, but, as I said before, 
“a good minor.” She certainly ranks far above our lamentable 
Laureate, whose tribute to the late King was a really pitiful 
affair, and cowered in abject terror when compared with that 
ode to the dead Duke of Wellington by the amiable Alfred’s 
namesake and vredecessor, Tennyson; and she is also a good 
deal above that Dresden china poet, Austin Dobson, whose 
work invariably reminds me of a certain kind of Meissen 
porcelain stuck all over with little pink roses and forget-me- 
nots and curly-headed cherubim, which looks very “tweet and 
pwetty’’ in beudoirs, and reads well in French novels, but is 
an awful nuisance to dust, and breaks and crumbles away 
when touched. Austin Dobson hymns of conservatories, palm- 
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and the pathos of the world, and nobody can deny that there 
is a great deal in it. And as for liking “ Browning in his 
slightest vein and Swinburne in his naughtiest,’’ 1 myself, 
as a representative of the sex thus reproached, can flatly 
repudiate such an assertion. I should also love to know where 
Browning is to be called excessively slight and Swinburne 
exceedingly risqué, except perhaps in R. G. T. C.’s own per- 
sonal mind. My favourite Browning fragments are certainly 
not “slight ’’—“ Pippa Passes,”’ “ Fifine at the Fair,’’ “ Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology,’’ “ Paracelsus,” and many others, whilst 
Swinburne shines for me in his “ Atalanta,’’ his “Hymn of 
Man,” “The Masque of Queen Baserbe,’’ and the vast Norse 
mystery and starry splendour of “Hertha.” 

' I will just enumerate a few of my selected writers, to show 
that I, at least, can appreciate something without that “love- 
interest’’ R. G. T. C. so much dislikes. Personally, I read 
very few of the usual modern novels, because I almost always 
know exactly what is coming—the chapter of a romantic meet- 
ing and rapturous passion, the five subsequent chapters of 
anguish, and the climax of wedding-bells and confetti, or a 
coffin and crape. There is the moral, the marriageable, the 
“ maximed,’’ the martial, the melodramatic, the maudlin, and 
the maggoty novel; and yet, for all that has been written, 
three books stand out clearly in my memory: “ Vanity Fair,” 
“David Copperfield,’? and “The Mill on the Floss.”” I do 
not deny that there are virile and valuable modern works; 
still, “Vanity Fair’’ has not been surpassed by any living 
author. But this is a digression, and I will return to the 
poetry and give a brief list of my best-beloved for the reforma- 
tion of the oracular “R. G. '. C.’’ I love Dante, Ariosto, and 
Milton—whose description of the first opening of the gates 
of Hades within the grisly breach whereof Satan stood, with 
the flames outlining his huge bat-wings and Chaos and Night 
roaring beneath him, made me dream for days as before a 
great and mighty picture. I am devoted to the airy yet 
tremendous genius of Shelley, whose “Ode to the West Wind ”’ 
and “Prometheus’’ I nearly know by heart. I love the Pre- 
Raphaelite sweetness, the pale lilies and hyacinthine spirit of 
Keats, and the thunders of Byron. Wordsworth’s “ Intima- 
tions of Immortality” seized me with a shuddering grandeur, 
and Coleridge’s “Christabel,’’ fragmentary and incomplete 
though it is, attracted me more even than “The Ancient 
Mariner.” There is a little description in “Christabel’’ which 
has barely a rival in the English language :— 


. . . And now doth Geraldine press down 
The rushes of the chamber floor. 


The moon shines dim in the open air, 
And not a moonbeam enters here. 
But they without its light can see 
The chamber carved so curiously, 
Carved with figures strange and sweet, 
All made out of the carver’s brain, 
For a lady’s chamber meet: 

The lamp with twofold silver chain 

Is fastened to an angel’s feet. 


The silver lamp burns dead and dim, 

But Christabel the lamp will trim. 

She trimmed the lamp and made it bright, 
And left it swinging to and fro. 4s 


Now I come to tackle the subject, to enumerate the lists of 
my poets would take up a great deal of space, for nearly all 
of them have some vital appeal for me, from English Rossetti 
to German Goethe, Greek Homer to Latin Virgil, the Trouba- 
dours to Victor Hugo, and many of the less generally known 
of all lands—Lope de Vega, the Persian bards, stray Arabian 
singers, and Chinese, Japanese, Indian, Roumanian, Russian, 
and Hebraic poets. I love them all with a deep and enduring 
affection, from the Caucasian verse of Puschkin to the hymns 
of Ibnesra, the Ghazels of Hafiz, and the epics of Firdusi, and 
this is certainly a reason for being proud of belonging to women- 
kind, as it has given me a chance to twit “R. G. T. C.,’’ who 
also asks pathetically if Beatrice, Laura, Lucasta, Stella, and 
Madame Marat were worthy of the jewels of poesy showered 
upon them. Certainly not, no human being ever could be, 
except a female Christ or Confucius, but then most men have 
been fooled by love, from Adam who accepted the apple, to Paris 
who abducted Helen, and nobody could possibly leone Dante, 
Petrarch, or even ironical Dean Swift, for being no wiser than 
the rest when they have left us such immortal fruits of their 
folly. The poet naturally adores the beautiful, and if he has 


sometimes forgotten to inquire if it had a soul, it is a human 
error even Socrates condoned, for, to quote Byron’s glorious 
pun, which ought to be engraved in letters of gold on a slab 
of marble for all those dreadful people who win prizes for 
their ‘inanities in punning and limerick competitions in the | 
ha’penny papers:—“It was the fond Parisian aspect which 





upset old Troy.’’ And, lastly, what does “R. G. tT...” mean 
by calling Shakespeare’s women “ poor creatures, ’ and “stolid 
and “unimaginative”? Fancy applying such dull adjectives to 
that lissom, spring-like maiden, Ophelia, to the high-spirited 
Rosalind, the scheming diablerie of Lady Macbeth, the calm 
balanced reasonings of Portia, or the clever deceptions of Viola, 
the sweet faithfulness of Cordelia, and the pretty frivolities of 
the Princess Katherine? Was Juliet “stolid” and “ unimagina- 
tive’? Or Anne Page? Or Cleopatra, with all her subtleties 
and changeful moods? One might as well call Nell Gwynn prim 
and London a village. It is sheer Vandalism to Shakespeare’s 
genius to designate his characters by such odious appellations. 
And to contradict “RB. G. T. C.’s ” last pessimistic argument, there 
is just as much romance in modern life as there ever was in the 
old. We have only become a little more reserved, we do not 
gush and placard matters as we did formerly; modern inven- 
tions have changed the placid face of things, fashions have 

wn more Puritanical, and the Press is not over-eulogistic, and 
te not present new facts pictorially. But, all the same, the 
old human nature still lives, mayhap deeper down and closely 
guarded and hidden, but he who has once passed the watchman 
will know of its existence for ever. 

But now I will turn from this issue of THe Acaprmy to that 
of May 14, which contained an article on Edgar Allan Poe that 
much interested me. I have mentioned before in this letter 
that I am very fond of Poe, whose strange, versatile, and eerie 
gift has had such a strong influence upon the art of mankind 
in general, and the French especially. To me he was also the 
master of musical repetition. He is perhaps the only poet who 
could repeat a single statement over and over again, twist it, 


“and turn it and twine it into his themes without producing the 


slightest jar on the sensitive ear, the least irritation of the 
critical faculties, but only harmonious pleasure and intense 
lyrical delight. My favourite selection of Poe’s prosody con- 
sists of “Israfil,”” “The Raven,” “Annabel Lee’’ (despite all 
its maltreatments), “Dreamland,” and “Ulalume.” think 
your contributor omitted to comment on some of his most strik- 
ing passages. Take, for instance, that end stanza of “The 
Raven,” with its vague, ghastly suggestion and imagery: 


And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting—still is sitting 

On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber-door ; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a Demon’s that is 
dreaming, 

And the lamp-light o’er him streaming throws his shadow 
on the floor ; 

And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on 
the floor 
Shall be lifted—nevermore! 


I once saw a beautiful drawing of this scene—the Raven—that 
mystical holy bird of ancient Wales—was blinking with the 
eyes of some evil Arabian bird-sprite upon the lamp-lit head 
of Pallas above a closed door; a head with all the oracles of 
Greece imprinted upon it, with the tragic eyes of an Attic mask 
and the wide, curled, contemptuous lips of an old priestess of 
the earth, heavy with its pristine hunger and the wisdom of 
the Ephesian Diana. And on the ground was a dusk shadow 


- within whose quivrous opaqueness one could imagine a stricken, 


fettered soul to be lying mute and tearless beneath the gaze of 
the marble bust. In his “ Dreamland”’ we catch a glimpse of 
the elfin-country in a sad, mysterious mood. No Titania babbles 
and dances in shimmering rings, no Oberon blows his horn, 
no Robin Goodfellow sweeps kitchens clean and regales him- 
self on saucers of milk; it is all abysmal and weird, “out of 
Space, out of Time,’’ where night reigns as an Eidolon—in an 
“ultimate dim Thule.” It is the goblin realm of Blake when 
he wrote of a fairy’s funeral, full of 


Bottomless vales and boundless floods, 
And chasms and caves and Titan woods, 
With forms that no man could discover 
For the dews that drip all over; 
Mountains toppling evermore 

Into seas without a shore; 

Seas that restlessly aspire, 

Surging, unto skies of fire; 

Lakes that endlessly outspread 

Their lone waters, lone and dead, 
Their sad waters, sad and chilly 

With the snows of the lolling lily. 


That last line is a gem, and one can easily comprehend how 
word-pictures of such strange, unearthly phases as Poe loved 
to fathom and analyse would affect the imagination of a country 
which produced a Baudelaire. I also love Poe’s fragment 
entitled “A Dream Within a Dream,’’ that perfectly enshrines 
the curious wonder as to whether realism is only an illusion also, 
which flesh is heir to occasionally and makes us feel a trifle 
sadder and more terrified and doubtful; but my first and fore- 
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most chosen and elect of all Poe’s work is his ‘‘ Ulalume,”’ which, | 


to me, your contributor rather depreciated by almost saying 
that it is not a great poem. 
spiritual, an astral, a miraculous poem. 
many Aolian harps, 
Plato discourses, it is 
words ever strung into harmonious rhythm, and yet it has abeauti- 


It is as the song of 


But “Ulalume” is a great, a | 


the melody of those silver spheres whereof | 
the wildest musical revel of rhapsodic | 


ful underlying idea thridded through it with all that “ palp- | 


-able obscure” England’s Milton attributed to the glory of God. 
It tells the story of a man bereft of his love, whom he here 
alls “Ulalume,”’ who, as a poet will, forgets his vast grief 
and sorrow during a ramble through the sere valley of Weir 
in communion with his own deep, esthetic soul. And the 
grandest part of the poem is that he makes this soul so visible, 
an absolute personality speaking with him, united yet separate 
in his exquisite mystical mood. He calls her “his Psyche,” 
with the lovely old Hellenistic term for a soul; he causes her 
to live, he gives her a sweet alluring face and plumy wings ; 
-yea, he even 


Pacified Psyche and kissed her, 
And tempted her out of the gloom. 


Has any man since Dante, who idealised a living woman for 
the first time in the history of literature, done more and pene- 
‘trated farther behind the Veil of the Gods than Poe does in 
‘this poem where he shapes and forms a breathing, communing, 
sensitive creature with all the attributes of an angel from the 
‘thin, leaping flames of his soul? And he surrounds the whole 
fabric of this imaginative masterpiece with all the Orientalism, 
odd learning and weirdness of his mind—the skies suggest the 
greyness of Lethé, of forgetfulness, ghouls dwell in the dank 
ttarn amid the dead, brown leaves of autumn, the stars are 
as “senescent’’ dials pointing towards morn, there is “a 
liquescent and nebulous lustre” wherein a “miraculous 
crescent” is beheld by him, bearing the double horns of 
Ashtaroth, the Assyrian moon-goddess. Let the critic who seeth 

* not declare in brazen pedantry that “Ulalume” has no sense, 
let the grammarian dub it a jingle, it is a masterpiece despite 
all they say or rave or scribble. 

I was also sorry that your contributor, in speaking of Hood, 
never even referred to his poem, “The Haunted House,” which, 
‘in my opinion, is one of the finest things in the King’s English, 
and wonderful inasmuch as it tells of no definite ghost or spirit, 
of no startling spectre, but relies entirely upon its effect for 
suggesting an uncanny presence, and upon the look of a haunted 
dwelling about the place it portrays so splendrously. And, 
further, I shonld like to add that I, albeit fond of Tennyson, 
entirely disagree with your author in calling the poet’s line: 


And after that—the dark, 


@ great and illustrious one taken thus singly. It might just as 
well be: 


And after that—the soup, 


although I am quite aware of what the writer meant to convey 
by citing it—the darkness of death and the Valley of the 
Shadow it is supposed to suggest. Nor does Tennyson’s phrase 
“Turns again home” deserve such eloquent praise as this: 
“and what words of English, or of any other speech, have 
homelier grasp and heavenlier reach ? ey are like Jacob’s 
ladder, set with one end on earth, within the reach of human 
feet, and for aught we know, compact of earthly substance, but 
with the other end as high as heaven.” I have said “Turns 
ooun home” several times over to myself, but am sorry to state 
at I have not yet discovered any such poignant charm therein ; 
I really would not even if a little boy called it out to me in 
the street, and I very much fear that your contributor must 
have been thinking more of a Jacob’s ladder in some stocking 
than the Biblical vision at Bethel as he penned this praise. 
For.my part, I much prefer Tennyson’s lines on the darkness 
of the soul in “In Memoriam ” to “ After that—the dark!”’: 


I falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God, 


I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope— 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of ail, 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 


There is majesty and grandeur in this picture of the solitary 
soul struggling up, on the dark altar-stairs of the universe, 
towards the Unseen Shrine of God. 


An article in a recent issue of Tae Acapemy (May 28) on a 
predecessor of Omar Khayydm attracted my attention, and I 
was especially struck by the fact that the writer quoted a poem 
by Anacreon which, curiously enough, I have always compared 
to the Rubdiydts of Omar. 
quatrain, 


Whenever I thought of Omar’s 








Ah, my Belovéd, fill the Cup that clears 

To-pax of past Kegrets and future Fears— 
To-morrow ?—Why, To-morrow I may be 

Myself with Yesterday’s Sev’n Thousand Years, 


I recalled the fragment from Anacreon quoted by your con- 
tributor, although I remembered it im a different and somewhat 
more appealing rendering, which I once committed to memory 
after seeing it in Georg Eber’s translated German romance 


entitled “An Egyptian Princess” : 


To-day is what affects me; 
What can to-morrow know? 
So quaff your wine while yet ’tis fine, 
And shake the dice and throw ; 
And unto cheerful Bacchus 
Your full libations pour, 
Ere some disease your body seize 
And bids you drink no more. 


The Pagan Greek spirit of the famed Anacreon of Teos, who 
lived about 600 B.c. at the court of the feckless Polycrates, and 
that of the great Persian Omar of Khorassén, who died about 
1200 a.p., run in curiously harmonious conformity! I regretted 
that the writer did not reproduce that tenderest and most 
appealing of all the stanzas: 

I sometimes think that never blows so red 

The Rose as where some buried Cesar bled ; 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 

Dropt in its Lap from some once lovely Head. 


Dearly as I love Omar Khayy4m, it is inevitable one must rank 
him amongst that little category of poets one may worship and 
ponder over, but neither believe nor follow. He is an atheist 
and a heathen of the deepest dye, as he says himself : 


So bury me by some sweet Garden-side 
That ev’n my buried Ashes such a Snare 
Of Perfume shall fling up into the Air, 

As not a True Believer passing by 
But shall be overtaken unaware, 


The philosophy of Omar Khayyam spells mental ruination, and 
he accepts what we so gladly doubt—absolute, ultimate death, 
in the soul’s end with the body and the general climax of a liitle 
heap of “ashes and apodicere.’’ He is cruel in his theories as 
Comte and Goethe and Kant, and the comfortable idea of a 
heavenly reward after earth’s purgatory is expelled by him; 
and besides, Omar is a Sybarite to the backbone, and though we 
reverence and treasure him as we would treasure a statue of 
Dionysus, we would get drunk if we obeyed the example of 
either. 

I was much amused by a somewhat iconoclast essay on 
“Things” in Tue Acapemy (May 28), the author whereof, in 
my opinion, is partly right and partly . - The chief theme 
of “Things” appears to be that one should destroy everything 
which is not an absolute necessity to oneself and live in a 
sort of Japanese manner with one picture, one vase, a goldfish- 
bowl, and three cooking-pots. “ Things also insinuates that 
the world should emulate the example H. G. Wells gives in 
one of his works of fiction, and have a Night of Bonfires wherein 
we are to burn everything useless, which is an excellent sugges- 
tion, and would be still more excellent if H. G. Wells opened 
the ball by burning several of his late —_ dewvre. But, 
despite all this, TI disagree with a good deal of the sentiment 
expressed in “Things”’ because so many trifles which appear 
useless to others can have some special value to one; they can 
conjure up an association, a sentiment, a memory. Perhaps it 
is ridiculous to be influenced by such small matters, but I 
think little superstitions are rather delightful and go towards 
the making of an individuality. They are like a characteristic 
expression in a face—the face has the same human features as 
that of a million other faces, but the look is different. One 
can have a superstition about one’s clothes, for instance. In 
this dress or this cloak good Inck always came to one, therefore 
it is a fortunate dress, one begins to love it, and wears it to 
tatters, like the black gloves Yvette Guilbert used to don and 
about which there were faint rumours of romance. Although 
I dislike the Victorian damosels who wept their pillows dam 
and slept.on small uncomfortable piles of letters tied wit 
blue ribbons, and much more admire the modern girl who 
annually destroys most of her correspondence and burns the 
rest when illness, death, or marriage are about to beset her, 
T also detest the other extreme which eternally spring-cleans out 
its possessions and makes one feel like Captain Cuttle, who 
had to climb a back-window to enter his apartments in the house 
of the over-tidy Mrs. Mackenzie, who absolutely lived in a misty 
Cimmerian region of hot water, soap, pails, and scrubbing- 
brushes, and scarcely left an island to stand upon in her damp 
and swimming home. 

Perhaps it is my passionate fondness for everything curious 
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or odd or strange which gives me a liking to surround myself 
with a certain amount of things. I can sympathise with Chopin, 
who draped his room in crape and bought a grinning skeleton 
in order to gain the colouring to write his Funeral March. 1 
love Walter Pater for keeping a bowl of rose-leaves and a tray 
of Greek coins on his writing-table, for such things give one 
an atmosphere in which moods are born: one can derive insight, 
ideas, sympathy, one can make one’s life wonderfully rich by 
admiring and trying to fathom such things. To take a Thibetan 
prayer-wheel into one’s hand and swing it round and wonder 
what old passive monk prayed by this; to see a pair of nautch- 
girl’s slippers and dream of the Indian girl who whirled in 
them to wild dances in the garish Eastern bazaars; to hold a 
Nankin tear bottle and picture the slow, quaint dripping of 
the tears into it; to bury one’s fingers in spices and withdraw 
them haunted by the fragrance of the bruised, dead summers ; 
to behold a little Greek lamp and see the cold chaste face of 
a Helen flash out from an imaginary flame burning from it— 
these are joys of the mind, delights of the soul one can only 
receive through things. Dress can change one—as witness the 
delicious sensation at a fancy-dress ball—and possessions and 
surroundings can alter one too. Even perfumes are mightier 
than we think, as Darwin so strongly proves. Lavender makes 
one feel a trifie prim and see very tall polished presses of 
Spanish mahogany filled with cool clean linen, violets and 
heliotrope suggest the setting sun and mauve gauzy mists, roses 
have the heavy torpor of June, and tiger-lilies are fierce and 
savage and burning. And, speaking of things generally, I 
believe, with Kavier Le Maistre, who wrote a journey round his 
room, that, by analysing, holding, and treasuring them, one 
can, with a little sympathetic imagination concerning their 
past history, the spirit they exhale, or the association they 
emblemise, greatly enrichen one’s life and make it altogether 
deeper, sweeter and more poetical. 


Reerva Miriam Broca. 





THE INDIA SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Str,—The object of the India Society is to promote the study 
and appreciation of Indian culture in its esthetic aspects. 
Politics are absolutely excluded from its scope. There is a 
growing feeling that in Indian sculpture, architecture, and 
painting, as well as in Indian literature and music, there is 
a vast unexplored field, the investigation of which will bring 
about a better understanding of Indian ideals and aspirations, 
both in this country and in India. Of these the great majority 
of European artists and students are at the present day totally 


- ignorant. 


For many years past learned societies in France, with liberal 
aid from Government, have sent out expeditions for providing 
the National Museums of that country with examples and 
reproductions of ancient Indian sculpture, painting, and archi- 
tectural works in the French possessions in the Far East. The 
Dutch museums have been similarly well provided with many 
splendid original specimens and reproductions of Indian 
sculpture in Java. The Prussian Government has also 
interested itself in the same subject, and has lately sanctioned 
a scheme for a great Asiatic Art Museum in Berlin. One of 
the first endeavours of the India Society would be to do every- 
thing in its power to promote the acquisition by the authorities 
of our National and Provincial Museums of works representing 
the best Indian art. 

The Society proposes to publish works showing the best 
examples of Indian architecture, sculpture, and painting, both 
ancient and modern, which will be issued free, 
to members of the Society. The Society hopes to co-operate 
with all those who have it as their aim to keep alive the tradi- 
tional arts and handicrafts still existing in India and to 
assist in the development of Indian art education on native 
and traditional lines, and not in imitation of European ideals. 
To this end the Society would join hands with the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art in Calcutta, which has somewhat 
similar aims and has done excellent service in the last few 
years in supporting the promising modern revival of Indian 
painting originated by Mr. Abhinandro Nath Tagore and his 
pupils. The Society will issue in the autumn a work by Dr. 
Coomaraswamy upon Indian drawings, containing numerous 
reproductions of drawings, chiefly of the Moghul school, a copy 
of which will be sent free to every member of the Society. 

Particulars as to membership may be obtained from 


T. W. Rotzzston, 
Hon. Sec. (pro tem.). 


or at low prices, 


The India Society, 


Ardeevin, Christ Church Road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 
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Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 
Ten years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 


the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. Fhe 





Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
a. Oiney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
addressed. 





The Cowper & Newton Museum} 


Telephone No, 6113 Gerrard, 
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It is the best friend the General Printer can 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Kev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


A Study of the Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance. yee Rev. J. 8. JOHNSTON, te > 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. With a Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK’S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 


LIFE AS SERVICE. 


hapters on _ Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A., Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 





me pier. 
THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF JHE GOSPEL. 
By the Rev. W. E Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 


By the Ven. WLING, D.D. Witn a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
Second Edition. nag ee na | Enlarged. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 


SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. with Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 


With over 759 Co tions illustrating the work, In Four Volumes. Imperial 8vo. Pablished at £12 12s., and 
now offered for a tim ted time at £4 4s. Complete. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. yr. c prncuzs, tip, 


M.R.A.8. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo,‘cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


CuurRncH TimMEs.—‘* Dr. Pinches has spared no pains to give us a really good book for popular use, and it will no doubt take its place as the 
standard manual on the subject. 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND ote. NEW TESTAMENT. Manchester Cathedral 


Lectures, 1907). By the Rev. R. J , Canon of Durham and —— of Divinity in the 
University of Durban Fellow of King’s xcollege, oe Ng “Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 


ALCUIN 0 


By the Rig Foo RK F, “BROWNE, D D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol. Illustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


DO WE BELIEVE? 


The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ. Four Lectures delivered in St. George’s, Windsor, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
BARRY. Small post 8/0, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE “‘HIGHER CRITICISM ” AND THE YERDICT OF THE .MONUMENTS. 
By the Rev. Professor A.H.SAYCE. Seventh Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth board 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—‘‘ The —- edition, revised, of Dr. Sayce’s ‘Higher Criticism’ is sure of a one ~~ ached it is a book of 
the greatest interest and importance.” 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS,  rnina Lectures by 


the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE. New Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 
CHURCH QUARTERLY R&VIEW.—“‘ It is a book of the greatest interest and value for Bible students.” 


EGYPT AND WESTERN . ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


L. W. KING, M.A., F.8.A., HALL M.A., of the British Museum. Osataining 100 Plates and 
caonen Sinall Ato, aoe meng oo ia tlh i 
‘In tu 470 es M inf. 
ovanouan a ~ ny = = —_ TS = ‘Pages essrs. King all inform the lay reader of the more im t additions which have 


t in the course of the last few years. The book we have with the keenest interest.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST, 


By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M.L. McCLURE, Each volume 
eontains Maps, coloured Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 
Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards. 
VolumeI. The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldaea. Fourth Edition. 24s.; half-moroceo, 48s. 
Volume H. The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria, 25s.; half-morocco, 50s. 
Volume III. The Passing of the Empires, 850 B,C.—330 B.C. 25s. ; half-morocco, 50s. 


$.P.0.K. ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 


Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, making Eight Volumes in all. A work of reference to 
English Language, with a full account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Consisting of 6.110 pages 
imp. 8vo. It contains over 200,000 words, and is illustrated by Coloured Plates and over 3,000 Wood Engravinge and 
Diagrams. Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. In Eight Volumes, cloth, 35s. ; half-bound, 42s 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME separately, cloth, 10s. 6d. ; half-bound, 12s. ; 











London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 


43, Queen Victoria Street, EC. Brighton : 129, North Street. 
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ENRY SOTHEBRAN & CO., New and Revised Edition, 6d., post free. MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LTD., 
H BOOKSELLERS. FORD STREET, W.C. 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 


portant. 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel, 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 

Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 


‘TNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH: 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY. 


The University Court of the University of 
Edinburgh will, on Monday, 18th July next, 
or some subsequent day, proceed to the 
appointment of a Lecturer on Economic 

istory. The Lecturer will be required to 
deliver in each year a full Ordinary and a full 
Honours Graduation Course. Salary £250 per 
annum. Tenure five years, which may be 
renewed. 

Each applicant should lodge with the under- 
signed, not later than Monday, 4th July, 1910, 
twenty copies of his application and twenty 
copies of any testimonials he may desire to 

nesent. One copy of the application should 








signed. 
M. C. TAYLOR, 
Secretary Univ. Court. 
University of Edinburgh, 


27th May, 1910. 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An 

Examination will be held on June 

22nd, 23rd, and 24th, to fill up not less than 

Seven Residential and Three Non-residential 

Scholarships, and also some exhibitions. 

—For particulars, apply by letter to the 
Bursar, Little Dean’s Yard, London, S.W. 





“Shall we ever Reach the Pole ?” 


BY -“*F, RAS.” + 


Those interested in the POLAR WARFARE should 
read this brochure, which furnishes, from the work of 
M. Plateau, the Belgian physicist, and othérs, good 
scientific ground for believing that it is not possible to 
reach the Pole. 


Saturday Review: “Thisremarkable pamphlet.” 

Manchester Courier: ‘The arguments are ad- 
vanced with much ingenuity, and their bearing on the 
question of the existence of the Poles is discussed with 
some learning.” 


Irish Times: ‘‘He seeks to show that it is not 
possible for any human being to reach either of the 
Poles, and that the conditions in the extreme North 
are sensationally different from those which are gener- 
ally supposed to exist.” : ; 


LONDON: R, MORGAN, NORWOOD, 8.E. 





T. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 


AN EXAMINATION for filling about 
Twenty-five Vacancies on the Foundation 
will be held on Tuesday, June 2Ist, and 
following days. For particulars of the 
Examination application should be made to 
the Bursar, Mr. 8. BewsuHER, St. Paul’s 
School, Hammersmith Road, W. 





HUTSCHE KAISHRURKUNDE 
(GERMAN KAISER’S DEED) 

of Ludwig of Bavaria, of the year 1345, on 
archment, very well preserved, with seal of 
our inches in diameter, to be sold. ‘For par- 
ticulars please address :—‘‘S. H. 3,041,” c/o 
Neyroud & Sons’ Advertising Offices, 14/18, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


| /6, pubd.6/-. Ellen Gi 


30-34, NEW OX 
Oni 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Branehes 182, Kensington High Street, W. 
R f Fr Tinppo Lt SSIs, bd, 10/6 net. 
omance of Fra Fil ’ ubd, 10/6 net. 
Jerningham’s Maxims of Pali 373, pubd. 5/-._ 
Lady Bannerman, Carlyle’s First Love, filus., 5/9, pubd. f 
10/6 net. Countess of Cardigan’s Recollections, Illus, 
5/-, pubd. 10/6 net. Loliee’s Gilded Beauties of Second 
Empire, Ilus., 7/6, pubd. 15/- net. Louis a and 
his Sister, . ts, 4/6, pubd. 10/6 net. orace 
Walpole’s Last Journals, 2 vols., 13/-, pubd. 25/- net. 
Butlin, F. M., Among the Danes, Illus. in Colour, 4/-, 
pubd, 7/6 net.  H. Rider Hi 's Gardener's Year. 
New, 6,6, pubd. 12/6 net. Canon Liddon’s Life and 
Letters, portraits, New, 6/6, pubd. 15/- net. Dewar’s 
Book of the Dry Fly, Illus., New, 7/3, pubd. 15/- net. 
Rowe’s South Devon, Illus. in Colour, New, 3/-, — 
6/- net. Snell’s North Devon, Illus. in Colour, New, 
3/-, pubd. 6/- net. Anthony Hope’s Intrusions of Peggy, 
ew, 1/6, pubd. 6/-. A. & E, Castie’sStar Dreamer, 
New, 1/6, pubd.6s. Stephen Crane's Open Boat, New, 
1/9, pubd, 6s. Ellen Glasgow's Wheel of Life, New, 
panalae” Wir tal wie on 
New, 1/9, pubd. 6/-. lolet Hunt’s 
Weary , New, 1/6, pubd. 6/-. Allen Upward’s 
Secret ‘History of To-day, New, 1/9, pubd. 6/-. 


Boks. ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
ard RARE BOOKS on ig Bee 
SUPPLIED. The most expert finder © 
extant. Please state wants and ask for | 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I ieneny went free.— 
Bight Dieninghen, Jane Austen's Novel 
ri » Dirmi ane Austen’s Novels, 
coloured plates, 10 vols.; 35s. net, for 21s, 
Solon’s Old English Porcelain, £2 12s. 6d., for 
35s. Harmsworth Atlas and Gazetteer, 63s., for 
35s. ee How to Become an Author, 5s., 
for 2s. 6d. 


Ss" 
PP ePRWeitInG prom, and 

accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 
Meena, The Orchard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- 





biton, S.W. 





PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 








THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. 8. appears each week. Also List of Books 


Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 








THE 


BOOK MONTHLY 


June Number Now Ready—6d. 


net. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 


**Che County Gentleman & Cand & Water” 


Contains articles by Experts on— 


(ESTABLISHED 1862) 








CONTENTS : 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR: Illustrated with Portraits 
and Pictures 


UNWRITIEN BOOKS 

REJECTED ADDRESSES, or “DECLINED WITH THANKS” 
THE BEST BOOK MONTHS—AND WHY 

A STUDY IN MOTLEY 

WHAT IS A “REMAINDER”? and WHAT IT JUST IS 
LIGHT AND LEADING from the Book World 

THE GENERAL READER: Snap-Shot Reviews 

NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY 

BOOKS OF THE MON!H 

THE PERIODICA'S THIS MONTH 

BOOKS WANTED AND FOR SALE 





_ SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., _ 
4, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 











SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 

MOTORING, HORSE AND DOC BREEDING, FARMING AND CARDEN- 

ING, FIELD SPORTS, AGRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 

Twelve Months ... £1 8.0 (Ordinary Issue.) 
Six Months ... 0114 0 
Three Months 0 7 0| Twelve Months ... £1 170 

. Six Months o 18 6 

CANADA (Ordinary Issue). Three M 

Twelve Months ... £1 10 6 strgiersny ane P ea 
Six Months... .. .o 15 3 The above rates include all 
Three Months .. 0 7 9 Special Numbers. 





Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices : 
12, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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The Walter “Scott Publishing Co’s 


REMARKABLE NEW BOOKS. 
LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.) and FELLING-ON-TYNE. 





6s. od. Hypnotism (Dr. A.sert Motz). 6s. od. 
628 pp. 
6s. od. Modern Organic Chemistry 6s. od. 
(Professor C. A. KEANE, D.Sc.). 520 pp. with Diagrams. 
6s. od. Cricketer’s Birthday Book 6s. od. 


(T. B. TROWSDALE), 350 pp. with Action Photographs. 
6s. od. Swedish Fairy Tales (F. BERG). 6s. od. 


259 pp. Lavishly Illustrated. 


6s. od. The Lord of the Dark Red Star 6s. od, 


(EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON). An Historical Novel. 


5s. od. The Evolution of Matter 5s. od. 
(LE BON). 439 pp. Illustrated. 
5s. od. The Psychology of Alcoholism 5s. od. 


(Rev. G. B. CUTTEN). 354 pp. Illustrated. 


5s. od. Foundations of Political Economy _ 5s. od. 
(W. B. ROBERTSON, M.A.). 249 pp. 


3s. 6d. The Story of Opera 3s. 6d. 
(MARKHAM LEE, M.A., Mus.Doc,). Vol. of “ The Music Story Series.” 


3s. 6d. Science and Hypothesis 3s. 6d. 
(POINCARE). 244 pp. 
2s. 6d. The Book of the Peach 2s. 6d. 
(WARD, F.R.H.S.). 113 pp. Illustrated. 
2s. 6d. How to Fence (GRANDIERE). 2s. 6d, 


121 pp. With Action Photos. 


PRINTING, BOOKBINDING, STATIONERY.—The best, cheapest, and quickest work executed and published by the 
WALTER SCOT PUBLISHING CO., Ltd,, London (Paternoster-square) and Felling-on-Tyne. Half-tone work a specialty. 
Please ask for prices. Illustrated catalogue, magazines, sermons, essays, commercial, and fine art printing. Small or large. 


At all Booksellers’ or of the Publishers (Post Free), | 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 
LONDON (Paternoster Square, E.C.) and Felling-om-Tyne. 
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AN ‘OUTDOOR BREVIARY. ‘sy m. 


JOURDAIN. Fcap. 8vo, buckram gilt, 2s. 6d. net. © Now Ready. 


“A reverie of the English country by a cultured mind who has a sense for the countless 
intimate beauties of sound and wee in nature.”"—The Times. 


SON NETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


~The City of the-Soul.” Feap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 


hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


_— First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
.Now .Ready. 


. 








-The DAILY TELEGRAPH ssays : 


“ The * Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and’ in the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease whichis no small part 


of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 
The SPECTATOR says: 

“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving _ 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 

_ nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 


deserve quotation.” 
The SCOTSMAN says: 

“ Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and_.so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium , but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” ; 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 




















LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fecap. 8vo, 5s. net.” 


IN PREPARATION 
POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C- 
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